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These city surveys had a tticfold purpoiei the 
assessment of frablic attitudes about crimt and rflated matters and ^ 
the development of itformatien on the eitett and natcje of residents' 
experience's nith selected forms of criminal victimization, 
Attitudianl information was obtained f^em interviemi nith the 
occupants of U,666 housing units, Becat]ie relati^ly fe« Bouston 
residents regarded crime the single most ImFortant cciiunlty 
problem, the threat of criminal victiiliatics did fict ittongly 
Influence personal lifestyles, Bfobility, and decisions relating to. 
the acguisition of a home. Some 851 of the population rated the 
performance of the local police as no lowe^ than average* issues of 
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convenience far outireiqhed ccncerni abcut crime* Meet residents 
believed that crime had increased, particularly outside the 
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and persons age SS-ea, t^lleved that tteir chances ef being 
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than reportedi that parts of t^he metrcpclltan area were unsafe; 
and/or than police performance was telow average. (Author) 
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\ Since early in <he I970'i, viciimiiaUon lurviys 
havi bttn carried out under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) program to provide insight into the 
impact of crime on American society. As one of the ^ 
most ambitious efforts yet undertaken for rilling 
some of the gaps in crime data, the surveys, car rieU 
oul" for the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad " 
ministration (LEAA) by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen^ 
sus, are supplying the' criminal justice conimunity 
with new information on crime and its viciim^fcom- 
plementing data resources already on hand, for pur- 
poses of planning, evaluation, and analysis. Based 
on rtpresentative sampling of households and coni- 
mercial establishments, the program has had 4^0 
major elements, a continuous national survey and 
separate surveys in 26 central cities across the Na- 
tion. 

Based on a fcientifically designed sample of hous- 
ing units within each jurisdictior), the city surveys 
had a twofold purpose: the assessmcnr of public at- ^ 
titudes about crime and related matters and the 
development of infoYraation on the cxicnt and 
nature of residents' experiences with selected forms 
of criminal victimization. The attitude questions 
were asked of the occupants of a random half of the 
housing units selected f6r the victimi/ation survey 
In ord'er to avoid biasing respondehis' answers to the 
attitude questions, this pan of the survey was ad^ 
ministered hefpre the vlctimi/aiion quesiUfffs. 
Whereas the attitude questions were asked t)f per = 
Sfins age 16 and over, the viciimi/ation survey ap- 
plied to individuals age I 2 and over Because the at^ 
tilude questions were designt^d to elicit personal 
opinions and perceptions as of the date of tbie interr 
view, ii was not necessary to associate a particular 
time frame with this portion o( the survey, even 
though sotne queries dfade reference to a period of , 
time preceding the Survey. On the other hand, the 
victimizaiioh questions referretl^to a fixed .time 
frame— the 12 months preceding ihe month of inter- 
view— and respondents wer% asked to recall details 
concerning their experienc^ as victims of one or 
more of iheffm lowing crimes, whether completed or 
attempted: nape, personal robbery, assault, pers«)n^l 
larceny, btfrglaiiy, /household larceny, and motor 
vehicle tbefi, In.addiiioH. laformation about burgla- 
ry and robbery of businesses and certain other 
organizations was gathered by means of a victim iza = 
tion survey of commercial , e^tabUlhmenr^ con- 
ducted separately from the ^>usbhold surv^.7| gre^ 



vibui Rublieation, Criminal yictlmiiatian Surveys In 
Houston (1977), provitted compraheniive coverage 
of results from both the household and commf reial 
viciimiiation surveys. % 

Atiitudinal information presented in this report 
was obtained from interviews with the dceupants of 
4,86f» housing units (9,357 residents fLg^ 16 and 
over), Of 96,2 percent ofthe units eligible for inter* 
view. Results of these interviews were inflated by 
means of a multistage weighting procedure to pro- 
duce estimates applicable to all resWents age 1 6 ^nd 
over* and* to demographic and social subgroups of 
that population. Because they derived from a survey 
rather than a. complete census, these estimates are 
subject to sampling error. They also are subject to 
response and processing errors. The effect^of sam- 
pling error or variability can be accurately deter- 
mined in a carefully designed survey. In this report, 
analytical statements involving comparisons have 
rtict the test that the differences cited are equal to pr 
greater than approximately two standard errors; in 
other words, the chanQii are at l^asi 95 out qf 100 
ihat the differences did not result solely from sam- 
pling variability. Estimates, based fc)n zero or on 
about 10 or fewer sample cases were considered 
unreliable and were n6t used in the analysis of 
survey results. 

The 37 data tables in Appendix i of this report 
are organized in a sequence that generally corre- 
sponds to ,ihe analytical discussion. Two lechnical 
appendixes and a glossary follow the data tables: 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survey 
questionnaire (Form NCS 6), and Appendix III sup- 
plies information on sample design and size, the 
esiimaiion procediire, reliability of estimates, and 
significance testing; it also contairo standard error 
tables. 
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CrliiM iiid •nitudtt 

During thi I9$0*a, the President s Commisiitm on 
Law Enforcement .and Administration of Juitice oh- 

^served thaf Wbal Ameri€a,does ahout crime de- 
pends ultimataly upon hciw Americans see 
crime. , , , The lines along which the Niition takes 

^ ipeciric action against crime will He those that^hc 
public believes to be the necMary ones/' Recogni^ 
lion of the importance of societal perceptions ahcsut 
crime prompted the Commissinn to authorise 
several public opinion sUrveys on the matter J In ad 
dition to measuring the degree of concern over 
crime, those and subseq^it survey?i provided int<)r 
mation on a variety ot related subjects, ^uch a?i the 
nianner in which fear of crime affects penple's lives, 
circumstances engendering fear for personaj satcty, 
members of the p«[>pulatiori relatively mure intittih 
dated hy or fearful of crim^, and the effect ivcncss oi 
crimingl justice syttemi. Baaed on a sufficiently 
large sample, nioreoyer, attitude surveys cari pro^ 
vide a means for e^^mining the intlucncc of vic- 
timization experiences upon personal outlooks 
Conducted periodically in the same area, attitude 
surveys distinguish tluctuaticms in. the degree of 
public concern; conducted undep the same pro = 
cedures in different areas, they providie a basis for 
cnmparing attitudes in two or more localities With 
the advent of the National Crime Survey (NC S) 
program, it became possible to conduct large scale 
aititudinal surveys addressing these and other issues, 
ihereby enabling individuals to participate m ap^ 
praising the status of public safety in their com- 
munities. 

Based on data from a 1 974 aititudinal survey, this 
report analyzes the responses of Houston residents 
to questions covering four topical areas: crime 
trends, fear of crime, residential problems and 
lifestyles, and local police performance Certain 
questions, relating to household activities, were 
aiked of only one person per household (the house- 
hold respondent"), whereas others were ad 
ministered to all persons age \b and over ( 'in = 
dividual respondents"), including the household re = 
spondent, Results were obtained for the total 
measured populaticm and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. 

Conceptually, the survey incorporated questions 

'Pretidcnri Commisiuin on [ a^ hntofs^cmeni and Ad 
miniitration of Justice The Challenge tif ( nme m a Frev Stu ivts 
Wiihington, D C U S Govefnmfnt Prmtmi Ottuc. Kcbruarv 
1967. pp 49 53 



pertaining to behavinr as well as opinion, Concern- 
ing liefwvlor, for example, each fesp<indem for a 
household was asked where its members ihopped for 
food and other merchandise, where they lived before 
itHJving to the present ntighborh(Hid,*and how long 
they had lived at that aduress. Addifional questions 
asked of the household respondent were designed to 
elicit opinicms ab<iut the neighborhood in general, 
ab<)ui the ruticMiale for selecting that particular com- 
munily and leaving the former residence, and.aboUl 
facttjrs that influenced sh<>pping practices. None of 
the questi<ms asked, c)f the household respondent 
raised the subject of crime Respcmdents were free to 
answer at will In contrast, most of the individual at j 
titude questions, asked of all household members 
age \t> and over, dealt specifically with matters 
relating to crime These persons were asked for 
viewpoints on subjects such as crime trends in the 
local community and m the Nation, chances of being 
personally attacked or robbed> neighbojhood safety 
during the day or at night, the impact of fear of 
crime on behavior, and the effectiveness of the local 
ptilice hor many of these questions, resp<mse 
categori^'s were predetermined and interviewers 
were instructed to probe fijr answers matching those 
on the questionnaire. 

Although the attitude ^survey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For exam- 
ple, certain residents may have perceived crime as a 
growing threat or neighborhood safety as deteriorat- 
ing, when, in fact, crime had declined and neighbor- 
hoods had becoiie safer. Furthermore, individuals 
from the same neighborhood or with similar per- 
Htmal characteristics and/or experiences may have 
had conflicting opinions about any given issue. 
Nevertheless, people's opinions, beliefs, and percep- 
tions about crime are important because they may 
influence behavior, bring^about changes in certain 
routine activities, affect household security 
measures, or result in pressures on local authorities 
iti improve police services. 

The relationship between victimization ex- 
periences and altitudes is a recurring theme in the 
analytical section of this report. Information con = 
cerning such experiences was gathered with separate 
questionnaires, Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in ad- 
ministering the victimization component of the 
survey Victimization survey results appeared in 
( rim inal Vici im imtion Su r veys in Hous tan (1977), 
which also contains a detailed description of the 
survey-measured ccimes, a discussion of the limita- 
tions of the central city suri^eys. and facsimiles of 
Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the purpose of this report. 
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MhrMMli who ftrt vl^iiM of iht follewini 
mimm, wliil^ tMiplMd or MtMipitd, durlBi ih« 
12 montkl prtor to ihe month of tht inttrvlew wen 
MMMwtd 'NfietimiMd"! rapi« pcrional robbiry, 
MMlllt. tild ptrtoMi liretny. Similirly, memberi of 
towtholtfl that ii^rlineid one or more of thrit 
lypw of ofteiiii burgliry > houiehold lircany, and 
Riotof vthlcli ihafk^^were categoriitd ai victimi. 
Ttm^ Qf\mm are deflned In tht glouary, Pirioni 
who ii^rttiie^ crlmet other than those meaiured 
by the program, or who were victimized by any of 
the relevant ofFeniei outiide of the 12-month 
referent period, were elauifted as ''not victimized/' 
Limitations Inherent in the victimiiation survey-- 
that may have afTected the accuracy of distinguishing 
vtatlms from nonvictims— resulted from the 
prohlem of victim recall (the differing ability of re^ 
spondents to remember crimes) and from the 
phenomenon of telescoping (ihe tendency of some 
f^pondents to recount incidents occurring outside, 
usually before, the appropriate time frame) 
Mailover, some erimis were systalne|d by viciims 
outside of their city of residence; these may have had 
jflttle or no effect in the formation of attitudes about 
local matters. 

Despite the difficulties in disiinguishing preciiely 
betw^n victims, and nonvictims, it was deemed irt^ 
poriant to explore the Risibility that being a victiml 
of crime, irrespective of the level of seriousness or 
the frequency of occurrence, has an impact on 
behavior and attitudei. Adopting a simple 
dichotomous vtctimtzatton experience variable^ 
vsctimszad and ,not victimized— for purposes of 
tabulation ^nd analysis also siemrncd from the 
desirability of attaining the hjghesi possible degree 
of statistical reliability, even at ihe cost of using 
these broad categories. Ideally, the victim category 
should have distinguished the type or seriousness of 
crimes, the recency of the events. and/o( the number 
of offenses sustained.^ Such a procedure seemingly 
would have yielded more refined measures of the 
effects of crime upon attitudei. By reducing the 
number of sample cases on which estimates were 
based, however, such a subcategory of victims would 
have weakened the statistical validity of com- 
pariions between the victims and nonvictims. 



Qyrvey retuUi prticniad in ihu report contain amiudinal 
datt furniihed by iht victims of "senei victimisations («ee 




Summary 



Becauie relatively few Mnyiiim reiulenii 
rtiirded crimi ii the iingle mgil tmp<irtanl cum 
munity prciblcm, the ihreal cif crittiiniil viciimi/iii(»n 
did not itrongly influence perinnal lifetiylcs, 
mobility, and dectiinni relaling hi the Acquisition iif 
a home. Some H5 perftni of the p<ipuialiun rMied ihr 
performance of the local piHice ai nn hiwcr than 
average, and about n9 in 20 peri^inii ihtfughi that 
their own neighborhoodi were ni> wor«c than either*, 
or perhapi were beiier, inKifar h* cfifnc wa* in 
vulved liiueii of envirimmentHl quHlity, econoniu 
and housing condi(ion!i, »nd perion^l c<»nvcnience 
far outweighed concerni iihoui crime 

When the interview focused on niiiiiers rclaird in 
crime, however, m<i%i Houshm rc^idcnu sharci! Ihc 
opinion that crime had incrcaticd, partuulat!) out 
Side the neighborhiHid and at the naihuial 1c%rl 
Many people, eapecially women and perioni age 
35 64, believed thai iheir chances oi hcing.cnnn 
nally victimised had risen, anil abnul a third nt ihc 
p<ipulatM)n thfjughi that the crime prnhlcni v^as ninrc 
serious than p<irlrayed in the news nicilia 

Opinions relating lo crmic were ntfi unitornj 
Bcrosii all secicsrs of the ciiy's population, htmcver 
For example, women were more likely than men lo 
believe thai crime in ihc Naiion had risen, thai their 
neighborhoods were unsate, ihai their chancre 
becoming a victim had goneiup, and that pnliLC per 
formance had been poor 1 Con^ii^teni s^iih these 
beliefs, women were rniffc likeU than men In mdi 
cate that they had changed their aciiviiies because n! 
crime Perhaps refleciing a Vnniparativelv higher 
level of insecurii) because i)f cnnic as csulenLcd 
by perceptions that most criminal oftcnders lived m 
their neighborhoods and that the sicinits v^.is unsafe 
ill night — menibers ot the biawk Lnnnnuniis uere 
considerably more likely than rheir \*hiie i^nunter 
parts to have modified their activities .ind in hase 
rated police performance less than good, par 
licularly in areas relating the applicatmn i»t 
resources and public relations 

Noiwilhiianding the relahvcly degree ai \m 
port^nee that Houston residenis assoctaicd with ihc 
problem of local crime, pers^ms who had been sic 
timized during 1973 by one more (•! the nftenses 
meaiured by the Nalional Crime Survey program 
tended lo be more likely than those not viciimi/ed tn 
think that crime was up. both naiionalh and m iheir 
neighb<irhood. that crime was worse ihan reported 
m the media, that parts of the Houstcm mctrnpcditan 



area were uniafe, and that police ptrformance wai 
below average (^ommehiurate with ihete beliefi. I 
in S p^rioni who leli uniafe aNiui Ihcir neighNir 
h«>od and who had been viciinu of crime m the pre 
ceding year indicated that ihey lerlayily eotiitdertd 
leaving the vicinity Allh«iugh lurvey reiuhi 
revealed quite ccmiistenily that victimiiad perioni 
generally were, more pessimistic than thoie not vie 
timi/ed, and thai they were more inclined to report 
that they behaved more guardedly because of crime, 
the differences between responses b^ the two groypi 
were not large in many initances, and m i«ime they 
were siaiisiically insignificant lor eKample, 
whereas i>2 percent of victimized jKrsons believed 
thai their chances of being tobbed or attacked had 
risen and 4^ percent indicated thai ihey had limited 
or changed their act iviiies because of crime, the cor 
responding percentages fr»r those not vutimi/ed 
were and 3H Although nmdesi, the iliflerences 
tietv^een answers fijr the two groups were siatisiically 
significant in ^ch 4>f thete innan^fi; 
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This section of the report deals with the percep- 
tions of HoustQn resi(^nts with respect to corti- 
munity crime trends, personal safety, crime in the 
Nation, and the accuracy with which newspapers arid 
television were thought to be reporting the crime 
problem. The findings were drawn from Data Tables^ 
1 through 6, found in Appendix T The relevant 
questions, appearing in the facsimile of the survey 
instrument (Appendix II), are 9a, 9c, 10a, 12, 15a, 
and 15b; each question was asked of perstjns age 16 
and over. 

U.S. erim# trends 

Approximately three-fourths of Houston resi- 
dents age 16 and over felt that crime in the United 
States had iricreased in the last year or two, 16 per = 
cent believed that it had remained about the, same, 
and only 4 percent stated that it had decreased; some 
5^perceni either did not knqw if a change had oc- 
curred or did not respond. These proportions re= 
mained relatively stable across age, sex, race, and 
.victifnization experience categories. Thus, althdugh 
females were more likely than males to believb that 
crime had increased, the difference was not substan- 
tial (78 vs. 73 percent). The con-sensus that crime 
had risen nationally was relatively uniform for all 
age groups. As for the victimization experience of 
respondents, some 74 percent of those who did not 
come into contact with crime during 1973 thought 
that crime had increased, compared with 79 percent 
among those who were victimized by one txr more of 
the offenses measured under the National Crime 
-. Survey program. ^ 

Neighborhood crima trends 

Residents of Houston also were asked if they 
believed that crime had changed in their own 
neighborhood during the last year or two= The 
resulting opinions contrasted sharply with those'ex- 
pressed about national crime trends. Those who felt 
that crime had remained about the same made up the 
largest group (47 percent). Approximately 3^ per^ 
cent, or less than half the proportion of resiuWfs 
who said that crime had increased nationally, 
believed that crime had mcreased in their neighbor- 
hood, whereas about 7 percent reported that it had 



ion about the matter, did not record an answer, or 
had not lived in* the community long enough to form* 
an opinion. Although there were few substantial 
differences of belief according to sex or race, vic- 
timization experience was positively related to the 
feeling that neighborhood crime had increased. Ap= 
proximately 37 percent of those victimized said that 
crime had risen, compared with 27 percent among 
the aonvictim population. 

Regarding t^e danger of neighborhood crime 
relative to other parts of ttie Houston metropolitan 
area, only about I in 20 city^ residents considered 
their neighborhoods more perilous than others. Ir- 
respective or sex, age, race, or victimization ex- 
perience, comparatively few persons thought their 
vicinities were dangerous. The vast majority felt that 
their neighborhoods were either average (42 per- 
cent) or less dangerous (52) than others. Neverthe^ 
less, whites were more likely than blacks to have felt 
*i t^t their neighborhood was less dangerous (57 \%!\ 
40 percent), whereas blacks were more likely than ^ 
whites to have thought that their neighborhood was 
abput average (53 vs. 38 percent). 

Who are the offenders? 

With respect to neighborhood crime, respondents 
wer^sked if most of the offenses were committed by 
persons living in the vicinity or by outsiders. By a 
margin of about 2 to 1 , outsideps were considered 
responsible. However, persons who did not know the 
identity of the offenders, who indicated that there 
were no crimes taking place in the neighborhood, or 
who simply fayyMbl^rcspond, totaled approximately 
30 percent o^HHopulation, Some 6 percent at- 
tributed the coffinission of crimes equally to 
neighboring fesidents and outsiders. In relative 
terms, slightly more blacks (25 percent) than whites 
(20) felt that people living in the neighborhood were 
responsible for crime, but the victimization ex = 
perience variable di^ not yield as much in the way of 
contrasts in response to the question as did the age 
variable. As age in^eased, respondents were less 
likely to attribute tht perpetration of crime to in = 
dividuals within the/neighborhood, somewhat more 
inclined to say that crimes were not happening, or 
more apt to express ignorance of the matter 
altogether. This finding may relate to the greater 
likelihood of younger persons being the victims of 
personal crimes of violence, a high proportion of 
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way to the belief that crinfes were cirried out by out^ 
siders. 



more likely than nonviciims to think that their 

chances'of being harmed had risen. 



Ohanodt of ^rsonal vlatimization 

Some 58 percent of Houston residents believed 
that their chances of being victimized had risen in re- 
cent years. Approximately one-ihird of the popula- 
tion indieited that the probability of being vic- 
timized had not changed, whereas some ^ percent 
responded that it had gone down. Personal assess- 
ment of changes in the likelihood of being robbed or 
attacked varied among several of the popuiaiion 
subgroups siudted. For example, men were some- 
what more likely than women to believe that 
chances of becoming a victim had decreased (8 v^s. 5 
percent) or had remained the same (37 vs. 30 per- 
cent), whereas women were more apt than men to in- 
dicate their chances had risejn (63 vs, 52 percent). 
Whites were only slightly more inclined than blacks 
to believe tharf their chances of being robbed or 
otherwise attacked had gone up (59 vs. 55 percent); 
conversely, blacks were more disposed than whites 
to think their chances had gone down (9 vs. 5 per- 
cent). 

With respect to changes in the chance of becoming 
a victim of robbery or other aiiack, age was a key 
variable in assessing the pereeivqd danger of such 
personal victimization. Ejccepi for persons age 65 
and over, older residents tended to be more likely 
than younger ones to believe that their chances of 
being robbed or attacked had gone up in the past few 
years. Whereas atfout half of the popularton age 
16-19 expressed such a belief, the proportion among 
those 35-64 years of age was 62 percent. 

. Perceptions of a higher degree of risk from vic- 
timization among females, whites, or older persons 
did Slot appear to relate strongly to recent victimiza- 
tion experience. In 1973, the victimization rate tor 
personal crimes of violence (the aggregate of rape, 
personal robbery, arid assault) was abt)ut twice as 
high for males than for females; several points high = 
er for blacks than for whiles; and some 10 tmies 



^Among single-oftontier viciimi/aiions. %omc ihree hfths 
personal robberies, as well as of jssaults, against persons a 
12-iy were perceived lo have been aommittt'd by oitenders age 
12 20 See United States. National Crimindl Justice Intormaticin 
and Slatilties Service, ( Hmimtl I'U iifniziinon Suryeys in Hdustiin. 
Washington, D C .: U S. (jovernmeni Printing C)mce. 1977,, Data 
Table 14. ^ 



Crime and tho mtdia 

Immediately after rating their chances of being 
robbed or attacked, residents were asked to compare 
their impressions about the sejiousness of crime with 
the portrayal of the problem by newspaj^rs and 
television. Some 53 percent qftlil population indi- 
cated that crime was about aspserious as depicted by 
those medte> and 34 percent felt that it was even 
more serious than reported. One-tenth of the resi- 
dents concluded that crime was less serious than 
portrayed, and 4 percent expressed no opinron or 
gave no answer. !n general, differences that emerged 
among population groups regarding the manner in 
which crime was reported did not seem to be 
meaningful. WithSegard to victimization ex- 
perience, there was no significant difference between 
victims and nonvictims in rating tfee crime problem 
as less serious, and nonvictims were only slightly 
more likely than victims to- have regarded crime as 
about as serious as conveyed by the media (54 vs, 50 
percent). Predictably, victimized persons were more 
likely than nonvictims to havejaid crime was more 
serious (3B vs. 31 percent). Th^ pattern of response 
to this question closely resembled that concerning 
changes in ^e degree of risk of being victimized. 

^United States. National CrirAinal Justice information and 
StatiSlics Service. Chmma} Viciimmiiiofi Surveys in /.? Americtm 
CV/iV.^Washington. DC: U S Governmeni Minting Office, June 
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Among other things, results covered thus far have 
shown that many » residents of Houstdn believed 
crime ha^ increased over the years leading up to the 
survey and, In addition, felt their own chances of 
being attacked or robbed had risen,. Whether or not 
they feared for their personal safety is a ^matter 
treated in this sectioriof the report. Also examined is 
the impact of the fear of crime dn activity patterns 
and on considerations regarding changes of resi- 
dence. Survey questions 11a, lib, 1 Ic'f 13a. 13b. 
16a, 16b, and 1 6c— all asked of persons 16 and 
over— and Data Tables 7 through are referenced 
here, " 

Crimt as a ddterrent to mobility 

In order to assess the impact of crime dn daily 
life, residents were asked if there were parts of the 
Houston metropolitan area that they wished or ^ 
needed to enter during the day but avnided doing so*t 
because of the fear of .crime. Some 87 percent of the 
relevant population expressed no reservation about 
traveling lo such areas because of t^e threat of 
crime, and about 1 1 percent were fearful .^Predicta- 
bly, those who reported they had been criminally 
victimized during 1973 were more likely ;ihari non- 
victims t^fexpress reluctance to move abput ( 1 5 vs. 9 
^rcent). Nevertheless, a vast majority (83 percent) 
of tflose victimized were not afraid to circulate in the 
metropolitan area during Hhc day. Although 
statistically significant differences emerged between 
the responses of males and femaies, the variations 
were not large, and the pattern of answers according 
to race and age group was relatively stable. 
Surprisingly, persons age 65 and over were slightly 
more likely than younger ones (as a group) to be 
unafrgid of traveling about during the day,^ 

Asked essentially the same question concerning 
their fear of moving about the metropolitan area at 
night, approxirpately twice as many Houston resi- 
dents indicated that they^ere more intimidated by 
crime at night than during the day (23 vs. 1 1 per = 
cent), but a distinct majority of persons (71 percent) 

Mt shauld be emphaiized Jhai the soufLe questions for daia 
covere^in this section (questions I 3ti and I 3b) re furred to places 
in the rtietropolitan area where the respondent nfi'dtul nr drsirt'd 
in enter Thus, it is reasonahk' to assurne that high risk pliiucs, 
itujse most highly feared, were excluded jrum consideration by 
many respondents. Had the questions appjied unctjnditij>nally to 
all sectors of the area, the pattern of respfinses no doubt would 
have been different 



were no consequential differences .between the 
answers df whites and blacks or between those of 
males and females. However, victims were con- 
siderably more likely than nonvictims to have ex- 
- pressed fear (29 vs. 19 percent). As with the question 
about daytime mobility, an interesting pattern was 
evident with respect to age of the respondent. As age 
increased, there was ^ tendency for personi to be less 
fearful of circulating in the area at oight, even 
though not all apparent differences between specific 
^age groups were significant. Some seven=tenths of all 
residents age 16=19 were not afraid to do so, as con- 
trasted to eight-tenths of those in the 65 and over a|e 
group. With regard to the relatively low manifesti- 
tions ef^fear on the part of elderly persons to move 
about Either in day or night, the response pattern 
may have been attributable to a lack of interest in or 
oeed for visiting or conducting business at places 
away from home. 

I 

Neighborhood salety j 

Following the series of questions about crime 
trends in the neighborhood and the Nation. Housto!^ 
residents were asked about their feelings concerning 
neighborhood safety when out alone during the day 
or at night. About daytime, an overwheTming ma- 
jority of person^ (93 percent) felt, or would feel,/ 
very safe or reasonabfy safe, with the remainder ex- 
pressing* some'"^egree of fear for personal sa/ety/ 
Males were slightly more likeTy than females to feel 
secure (96 vs. 90 percent), and whites were some- f 
what more apt than blacks to feel that way (94 vs. 90 
percent). Relative to their number, the elderly ^age 
65 and over) regarded themselves as less safe than 
younger persons. Once again, however, the 
difference was not great: whereas 89 percent of the 
elderly felt secure, 94 percent of persons age 16=64 
felt that way. Victimization experience h^d no effect 
, whatsoever on the pattern of response. Y 

As for the question of neighborhood safety when a 
person was out alone at night, feelings differed con- 
siderably from those about daytime safety. Far more 
people (39 vs. 6 percent) expressed that they did (or 
might) feel unsa^ or very unsafe at night than felt 
that way about being alone during the day; whereas 
61 percent felt reasonably or very safe at night, 93 
percent felt similarly in a dayiime situation. 
Nevertheless, most persons considered the^sekes^ 
reasonably or very safe when out alorfe in theTr. 
neighborhoods at^^ight. 




at fitglii, feinalfi oatnumberld males by a wide 
margirt (56 vs. 20 percent), a pattern that tended to 
hold regardless of age. In £act« whereas a majority of 
males (80 percent) "considered themselves safe, the 
op^site was, true for females, 56 pAcent of whom 
beliJ^ed that they were at risk when out alone" at 
niglit. Blaeks were more highly inclined than whites 

^td feel unsafe (48 vi, 36 perclnth again, the pattern ' 
feneraily appned irresp^tive of age. 

A distinct relationship emerged between age and 

^ opinions about nigbttim^ safety when out*alone in 
the neighborhood, wfth dmer people generally feeU 
ing lesr secure than younger ones. Among persons 
, agip 16-49, an average of 64 percent felt safe in such 
circBmstanpes, compared to 59 percent for ih = 
dividuals age 50-64 anB 44 percent among those 65 
^nd over> As with the findings Tor dayiime safety, 
vjctimiEation experience had llitle^ apparent in- 
fluence in molding attitudes; 62 percent oC nonvic- 
tims felt safe, compared to 59^percent among vic- 
tims. 

Crim#^aa a pause for" moving away 

Houston"residents who stated that they fell some'- 
what or very unsafe when out alone in their 
neighborhoods during the day or at night were asked 
rf their vicinities were dangerpus enough to qause 
tWam to think seriously about moving elsewhere. 
Despite the "substantial proportion of residejnts who 
voiced concern about safety, pariicularly, at vnight. 
^3 percent of the members of this subgroup did not 
'beli<ave thai their neighborhdods were sufficiently 
perilbus to think ^of moving. On the other hartd, 15 
percant had contemplated moving; responses were 
unbailable for the remaining 2 percent. As a pro- 
portion of the population age 16 and over, the group 
that had thought about moving away bec^se of 
cjime made up only 6 percent of the lotaL Despite 
their relatively lower apprehensiveness about 
neighborhood safety, males were more likely than 
females ( 1 8 vs. 13 percent) to have considered mov = 
ingJ Younger persons (under age 35) were some= 
what more apt than older ones to think about doing 
so. The difference between the proportions of blacks 
(19 percent) and whites ( 1 3) who seriously regarded 
moving alsoi was statistically significant, although 



Crima as a eauaa 

for aotlvrty modmcalion 



The final series of questioi^s in the attitudtA suryey^ 
elicited information as to whether resppnslents hpd 
limited or changetf their activities in*Tecent y^r^ 
because of the fea^ of crime, as weyras ^^ether they 
thought that others hatf done so. The^re^pmie^pat^ 
tern generally paralleled that concerning the, tsiue of 
crime trends, with persons believing that theMmpact 
of crime was greater upon persons, other than their 
neighbors and- themselves. Abqtot' s#ven -tenths a|f 
Houston residents believed' that people in general^ 
had modified their activities because they were 
afraid of crime. When askejrf ibout pprsons in thei& 
neighborhood, however, oi/ly 4$ percent responded^ 
affirmatively. An even Smaller fpercentp^e "of in*- 
dividuals s4i0 that they personally had ffltered'iheir 
activities because of crime; approximately. 41 per- 
cent indicated they /-had ^ and 59 percent said they 
had not.' ^ % 

As with previous resp^Bes, certain marked 
differences emerged de^^ding on the iridividuars 
sex, race, age, ^op^e^ent vicuAilation experience. 
For example, 49 percent of all females said they had 
changed their activities for fear ofjCrime,iCompired^*^ 
with 32 percent of Ml malesi A fcompkr^ble 
difference was evident in the responses ot blacks ahd^ i 

^ w)|ites: 53 percent of blacks said they had^podified 
i|{eir personal activities, contrasted to 37 percent of 
whites. The proportion of persons indicating j 

ylimitation or change ill activities tended to'incre^se 
with age, from 34 percent among the 1,6-^19 age 
group to 48 percent among those: 65 and over, 
although not all aMarem differences beiween per- 
cefits for intermedfate age groups ^ere statistically 
significant. Persons who had been victims were m^re 
likely than those not victimize^ to^have said they 
altered their activities; the respective proportions 
were 45 aqd 38 percent. 



^Actually, the relationship was sli|htly curvilinear, starting 
a! 62 percent for persons age 16 19. rising to 68 percent tor 
those age 25 = 34, and decreasing steadily thereatter 



^ Based on res^U^ses shown in Data Table 15, this obsefvav, » 
tion is somewhat misleading because the source question was ^ 
asked only of persons who said they felt unsafe during daytime 
and/or nighttinfe. Totaling 39 percent of the relevaht- popula^ 
tiont individuals who were asked the question included 20 per- 
cent of all males, contrasted with 56 perqentof all females. Thus. 
6 percent of the total population age l6 arid over— including 4 
percent of males and 7 percent of feftiales=iai^ they had 
seriously considered moving. 
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/v^lrti^ initiil iUitude survey ^^ti04>s were '' 
^^'designed t^father inform a tkin about deflaln specific 
^ehaviorirt pracfices of Hodsfon hotisiiholders:and 
* tp exploit^^fceplipni about a wide range Of com- 
! muniiy-pn^leniii^ne iif^hich was crime. Aj indi- 
cated in the seeiiqn entitled "Crime and Attitudes/* 
lejtain qucitipns.were^sked of one member of 
lch« hd^ehpldi kAo^ as"^ bousehold respon- 
jBnt, Iniorm^tion^iathered frfc^ such persons is 
treated in this section of the rsport and found ii| 
Olta Tai^les 19^through 26; the pertinent data weri 
^^td on survey questions 2a through lb. In a^di- 
tioln^he response^ to queitions Sa.throdgh 8f, relit- 
ing^ certain ^^MCts of, personal lifestyle, also are 
escimlned in tmise^ion; the relevant questions we^e 
aslsed of all household members ag£ 1 6 anti over, ir^= 
eluding the hDusehold respondent, a^d the rd^sults 
, are-di|played in Data Tables 27lhrQUgh -30* can 
^^.be seen from the-que^jo^naire, an^ yn liken he pro- ^ 
cedure used in Ctevelopln^ the mformafion^di^ussed 
in the two precadmt sections of this report, th^ ^^s- ' 
lions that s^rvlii^as a ba^s for the topics covergd 
here did aot reveal to respondents that the tlwelop- 
. ment of jdat^ on crime was the main purpcSe of the 



tent that they were les%"likel^ W^PS.^rfk^ 
neighborhood on the- basis of itl^bi^racierislics, 
location, and schools (54 vs. 65 percent) and m^^e 
apt to have said ihai^they h^d no choice-dO vs;4 per- 
cent)/ * ^' ' ' 
^ .When Tlje ^me group of household respondents 
<i.e., those a{ ire same address ^or'S years ot less) 
was aske^about ^he reasons th^ prompted them to 
, move from th^r fjijmer residencei.approxin>ately»68 
" percent me^mio^ed the uhdesirabitity of the previous 
dwelling,. or theXneed for a more conv^ment Ipca- 
yon, or th^^esire for better or mjke affordable 
hefusiig. Once again, only a nomifial propgrtion-r-i ^ 
dome 2.percent^<ited'crime in the old area as th^! 
prevailing reasdb for moving away. " > ^^-i- 
With respefl to the neighborhood in whrch t^ey 
lived at the time of the survey (tfre^^ctive of their 
Jenithofresidence at the t^figffated#Mre|j^^^^^^ 



hold respondents were "asked 
they disliked about that vici 
expressed no dislike, and! 3 
^lore causes for dissatilfactii 
in ' response emerging 
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Neighborhood probltms 
and 'Ml#eting e homo 

The lead question m^the sutvey was ^signed to 
^distin|uish between sho^itfrm (i"e., 5 years or less) 
and long#erm residenfs. Som^ thr^-fifths of 
Houston residerfis had lived at the same addr^sSifor 
f pertc^ of 5 y|^rs or less. Subsequently, a dKer- 
minauq^ made of the reason (pr reasons) these 
persoinf^ljelecied a home in a particular neighbor =^ 7 
hood;, rcipondents whq vqlunteered. more than 
singjr answer we^a^ed identify the single most 
i^jft^^fftf^reason^^ Sixty^'two percent regar4ed Itjca- 
4i0n and characteristics of the a^a— schools, type of 
neighbors* environnpni, streets.' parks, etc^^as Lhe 
overridini considerations. A lotal cl! r©u|hly am^^M 
*^fourth indicajra ^^j^4hr-price had been Vight, th^t 
,*^the dwelling^ ^aracteristics appealed to ^ert(, or 
tltfff the nfighborhood was lhe only place where ttt^y 
found housing. In conj.^^!, only about k Ip^rcgj^t 
!tit^d' safety from crime as the maim rea^n tney 
^ovfed ta the neighborHbod. Victimization ex- 
perience^id income level difk not significantly in = 
fluenee the pattern of responses. Bificks, hciwej^er 



ere w^,^||^hing 
Sixty -fi^i^jger cent 
Ireent ^^j^ one or 
h j^ll^jilftFerences 
tb^t^riteme levef 
ha^^^m^ apt than 
fifl^iaraeteristics 
Who had bee,n 
satisfaction 
ore ofiejfi ^han 
ip/asked to iden- 
orhocid piioblem, those 
i^LjkV' reported ^vironmemal 
noises ov^rcrov^^g, etc^as 
the most' bothtrsgji^ (43 percent); prbblems^ith 
neightfors and-^#fnflux of bad elemints weretited 
by |bput ^3 ^^^ent; and some 1 2 percem said that 
tTanspof|a4^0h and parking were the main 
uHVes^^^bughly 1 In every 10 of these house- 
respondentia oi about 3 percent of all such 
ersoris \£iii$ city of Houston— indicated that crime 
wis their primie coricern. Among those who selected 
crime, there were no meam|^ul differe\ices accord- 
ing -to race or income. Victims, however, were more 
likely than nonviciims to be troubled by crime 
oblems ( I 3 vs. 7 percent). 



i Blacks, however, 
whites to^tlnd cert 
undesirable (39. 

>^iCPtims 
with t^ 

n o n V i ct irrf^{4ft! "^V- 
tify the n^osij^rtj 
who iiianifesl|tfi 
deterioration— tf a 
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^o^ and mowhandlse 
•hodpin^raotlooi 

^ A \ra^ rndijbrity^^f housdiiold respondents (85 
. fjercem) sa^^hey did^helf m^jor food shopping in 
neighojorhood' stores, ^^th theibiilk of the other re- 
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nual ii^^ome) or hiacXs were less apt tnan more 
afflusBiv .ones or' whites, respectively, t<t shop for 
foo4*'bV<i^ neighb<)rh(k)U. Thosec.v^ho shopped. 
els^hWe wer^uer^ed about thfe re^on for doing 
so. Sixty-poJ^er^fit cited the unavaUabUityiOr in = 
^equacy of neighborhood stores, and 27 percent 
maintained thawigh prices in icxal shop^fompted 
them to buy elsewhere. A negligiblJ nymncr ot rc^ 
spondentS'Specirically mentipned th^tjCtecq^ ot urmic 
or the fear of crfme orf their shopping praciices 

In ad0i^t>n Ho quest ions about toe^id shoppmg, 
household res^ndents wer^ asked whether or not 
ihe^ uAaily purchas^ clothi/ig and general 
mefchanuise from sflburban or neighbor ho* id CL'n = 
ters, on i^e one hand, or from .shops downtown, on 
the other. Eighty-three peroent stated that they 
usually shopped in subi4/han <ir s^eighborhood areas, 
whereas) 15 percent raptKiid they paircinized down- 
town stores. Alth<)L^hf^NtHftiizati(m experience was 

\ not significantly related S)\{hc preferred location for 
general shopping, som^ interesting vanatums 
emerged among households jiffereniiatcd cither by 
^ce or income. Blacks were more likely than whites 
ti) shop downtown (31 v%j 1 (ilperceni ); w hites evi- 
flenced a stronger , pjefcreifyA for suburban and 
n'feighborhood stores (88 vs.'*f^H percent). Tht^se with 
annual i^cninf s of less than lO.OUO tended to shop 
downtt)wrrHo a greater degree than tfe()sc with higher 
iiv^mes (22Vnd 9 percent, respectively 1 Some two- 
thirds of hcHkeholder^s in the itjwest inconie group 
did their shopping in suburban or neighborhood 

^' shopping centers, compared wifh nine-tenths for 
those in the highest income bracket examined 

Coupled with the question about places where 
they usually shopped for general merchanclise, 
household respondents were also asked about 
reasons for prefefring stores in one area over those 
irt another. Among suburban or neighborhood 
buyers, the propoftion of persons indic^l^g that 
crime^Hnfluenced th^ir' practices was nominal, 
moreover, the propopfion of those who Kshoppetl * 
downtown because of a tear t^f crime m ot/|er Uica 
tions was based on ton tew sample cases to yield a 
reliable esjimate.^ For eac^ group of shoppers, con- 
venience was the single most important attraction in 
the shopping Sites 'they patron i/ed A ppr enable 
numbers of downt()wa shoppers indicated that better 
selection and transporfaiionMere the main features, 
whereas suburban tjv neighl^orhood shoppers cited 
better parking and less truffic as relatively important 
considerations. 



and entfrtainmant was asked of each household 
member age 16 and over, including the household 
respondent. It was first determined whether t^ fre = 
quency with which each individual went out for 
^evening entertainment (such as to restaurants, 
theaters, and the like) had changed during the recent 
past. The single largest group (43 percent of 
Houston residents) replied that the frequency had 
remiiined about the same, 37 p^i^oiU ^id they went 
out less often; and 19 percent indicated they went 
out more often. In general, there were few large 
differences between the responses of males and 
females. Blacks, hjijwever, were more likely than 
whites to have said they went out less often (48 vs. 34 
percent). Persons who had been victimized were 
more likely than those who had not to indicate that 
they went out both more often and less often^ — the 
apparent contradieyon being ascribable to the 
ditfe^ence between the proportion of persons in each --^ 
groub who said they had not changed their frequency 
of enk^rtamment. As might be expected, age was 
strcmgly related tg the frequency with w 
Houston residents reportedly went out for evening 
entertainment. Young persons lage 1 6- 19) were far 
more likely to go out more often than iho%c age 50 
and over (50 vs. 7 percent). 

Persons who indicated that they had altered the 
frequency with which they went out for evening en- 
tertainment (that is, those^who said that they were 
going out either more often or less often ) were asked 
abiiut the reasons for such change. Among those who 
had curtailed their entertainment activities, only 4 
percent specifically mentiojied crime as the major 
reason for doing so. Residents who patronized enter- 
tainment facilities with some regularity (i.ea at least 
^mce a month) were then asked about the general 
location of such places. Some 91 percent of these 
persons usually frequented restaurants and theaters 
within the city. Only about 5 percent said they 
customarily went outside of Housttm. When asked Uy 
explain their selection of one site over the other, a 
negligible proportion of respondents alluded to the 
prevalence of crime in the other location. Reasons 
reiaimg to personal preference and con vendee 
were offered far more frequently. 
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Following the series*of questions concerning 
neighborhood safety and crime as a deterrent lu per- 
sonal mobility, iridividuals age 16 and over were 
asked to assess the overall performance of the local 
police and to suggest ways, if any, m which police 
effeoi^veness might be improved. Data Tables 31 
through 37, derived from survey questions 14a and 
14b. contain the results on which this discussion is 
based. 

Are th#y doing a good, 
averagd, or poor Job? 

Approximately 41 percent of Hciusion residents 
stated that the police were doing a good job, 44 per- 
cent rated the police as average, and 1 1 percent said 
police peFformance was poor. The remaining 4 per = 
Xeni was made up of persons for whom no response 
Was recorded or who had no basis for rating the 
police. ' H 

Among persons who evaluated the police as, 
average, there was no significant response variation 
between victims and nonvictims and only a minimal 
difference betyteen males and females. Blacks or 
younger residents were somewhat more likely than 
whites gr older residents, respectively, to have rated 
the police as average. In fact, there was a tendency 
amcmg older perst>ns to rate thx* pftlice as good, and 
of younger ones to evaluate them as average or poor, 
regardless of the sex or ra^e of the respondent. Some 
of the differences between t*fiose who rated police job 
effectiveness as either good or poor were =quite 
marked. For example, whites were about twice as 
likely as blacks to have rated police work as good 
(47 vs. 23 percent), whereas blacks were more than 
twice as apt as whites to have characterized it as poor 
(20 vs. 8 percent). Persons not victimized by crime 
in the previous year were more inclmed than those 
victimized to rate police performance as good and^ 
less likely to have thought of it as poor. 

How ean the poliea improve? 

Individuals who tiad an opinion ab()ut the quality 
of police performance were asked rtb(iut \vays in 
which the department might improve. Some 7 per- 
cent of these^ persons said that n() changes were 
needed, and the remainder offered a variety of sug = 
gestions for improving police perforinance Ainong 



the respondents* age or race, and iheje was no sig- 
nificant difference between males and females, Non- 
victims were only slightly more likely than victims 
to have stated that no improvement was needed. 

Among persons who felt there was a need to im- 
prove the work of the local police, 51 percent iden = 
tified measures relating to tft«^equacy of personnel 
resources as the single most in^ortant area.^ Some 
30 percent thought that the operational practices of 
the force needed revision, and about IS^erceni 
alluded to a need for change in community relations. 

In general, r e e o ni ni e n d a t i o n s concerning 
measures Un police iniprovenient did not vary sub- 
stantially anicfng residents of each sex. In a seeming 
paradox, nonvict,ims were more likeiy {4$ percent) 
than victims (37) to have suggested hiring additional 
personneL The response patterns by persons of 
differing race or age were markedly varied, 
hosvever. Whites were more likely than blacks to 
have preferred improvements in the field of person- 
nel resources, whereas blacks were far more inclined 
to identify the functions of community relations or 
operatitmal practices. By margins of roughly 2 to I , 
tor exam p Us blacks indicated a need for greater 
promptness by the police and recommended the tise 
of increased special pairols in certain areas or at 
specific times. 

With respect to the age of respondents, there was 
a lendency for increasingly older persons to regard 
expansion and lYaining of the police force as the 
most important siep needed. The proportion of per- 
sons age 16- 1 y who cited this measure (30 percent) 
was far smaller than that of those age 65 and ouer 
(67). In contrast, younger persons tended to empha- 
size the need for upgrading police operations or 
community relations. For instance, whereas only 
about 5 percent of residents age 65 and over stip- 
ulated the need for betler police-community rela- 
tions, the Corresponding figure among those age 
16-19 was 22 percent. 



^Knr mcist nt this di^^cus^um, the eight detailed response items 
covered in question I4h were tnnihined into three categories, as 
(nUowb Ciimrnunity rviatums {\) "He riicire Courtgoul, inlprovf 
altitude, Lommunily relations" nnd (2) "Doirt discriminate.' 
( fpvfiititiniil prartives { I ) X'iinccntraie on idntQ impcirtant duties^ 
herious crinie, etc (2) "Be more prcsnipt . responsive. a|#rt *; (3) 
Need mc^re truttie control' , and (4) Need more policemen of 
paFticular type ttoot, car) in certain areas or at certain times " 
And. piTsimnfl rvuntnt's {]) 'Hire nuire policemen" and (2) 
"Iniprn'Ve trainings raine qua hticat ions or pay, recruitment 
policies ' 
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The 37 statisiicaldata tables in this appendix pre- 
sent the results of the Houston attitudinal survey 
conducted early in 1974. They are organized 
topically, generally paralleling the report s analyth 
cal discussion, For each subject, the data tables con- 
sist ut cross-tabulations of personal (or household) 
characteristics and the relevant response categories. 
For a given population group, each table displays 
the percent distribution of answers to a question. 

All statistical, data generated by the survey are 
estimales that vary in their degree of reliability and 
are synject to variances, or errors, associated with 
the fact that they were derived from a sample survey 
rather than a complete enumeration. Constraints on 
mterpretation and other uses of the data, as well as 
guidelmes for determining their reliability, are set 
forth in Appendix IIF As a general rule, however, 
estimates based on zero or on about 10 or fewer sam- 
ple cases have been considered unreliable. Such esti- 
mates, qualified by footnotes to She data tables, were 
not used for analytical purposes in thu-^^ort. 

Each data table parenthetically displa^^^ejUe 
of the group for which a distribution of responses 
was calculated. As with the percentages, these base 
figures are estimates. On tables showing the answers 
of individual respondents (Tables 1-18 and 
27-37), the figures reflect aff adjustment based on 
an independent post=Census estimate of the city's 
resident population. For data from household re- 
spondents (Tables 19-26), the bases were generated 
solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table identifies the ques- 
tion th^t served as the data source. As an expedient 
in preparing tables, certain response categories were 
reworded and/or abbreviated. The questionnaire 
facsimile (Appendix II) sht?uld be consulted for the 
exact wording of both the questions and the response 
categories. For questionnaire items that carried the 
insiruction "Mark all that apply," thereby enabling 
a respondent to furnish more than a single answer, 
the data tables reflect only the answer designated by 
the respondent as being the most important one 
rather than all answers given. 

The first six tables were used in preparing the 
"Crime Trends ' section of the report. Tables 7-18 
relate to the topic "Fear of Crime"; Tables 19-30 
ct)ver "Residential Problems and Lifestyles"; and 
the last seven tables display information cuncerning 
' Local Ptilice Performance ' 
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Tablt 7. ftar of going to parii ^ tiM m«lrapolttm 

during tho day 

*• (Ftresni dlBtidbutlMi of req^onsei for the pcjpulstlcm age 16 and over) 



All persons (107,200) 



Sex 

Nils (iMtTOO) 
fmms (40,600) 

(232, 500 
other (7,400) 




6f?,400| 



Age 

16-1? 

25-34 
35-49 



(136,300* 

[211,400 

{227,400 



65 inti over (87,900) 

Vietlmiiatioii experienee 
Btot vielimiitd (579|200) 
VictlfflliBd (358,000) 





lee " 


No 


m 


100*0 


11,4 




1.7 


100.0 


10,5 


dd.2 


1.3 


iOo#o 


i2.a 


85.6 




100,0 


11,5 „ 


S6.S 


2*1 


100,0 


11.3 




0,8 


100.0 


13.9 


m9 


U.3 


IM,0 


11.0 




r 

1 i 

^ 2*4 


100.0 


11,2 


86>3 


2*0 


100,0 ' 


12,2 


§6*3 


1*5 


100.0 


11.2 


07.3 


1*5 


100,0 


12,6 


85. 9 


1.5 


iro.o 


1,7 


§9.8 


1.5 


100,0 


9.3 


89,0 


1*7 


100.0 


14,8- - 


^*4 


i.a 



WSt Diti btied bn qu^stioii 13i, Detail may not Idd ta total ^aaniie af f0UMing# n^^i 

in parenthepss refsr ^ populitlon in the group* 
^Estlmati, bii€d an mbout 10 or fewer smple casesi is itatistio^ly unf^llablSa 

Tablo S. Faar of going to partt of tho motropolltan iiroa 

(Pefeent distribution of reeponsea for the population age l6 and sver) 



P^ulation Qh^actaristic 


Total 




No 


Not avl41aUe 


m 


Ipirions (937*200) 


100.0 


22, f 


71.4 


5*7 


Sex 












Male (4Mi700) L 


100.0 


22. f 


73,0 


4.1 


Ppmale 


(492,600) 


100,0 


22.9 t 


TO.O 


7.1 












6.3 


White 


(697,400) 


100,0 


22,9 


,70.8 


l^aek 


232, 500) 


100.0 


22.8 


73.4 


3.8 


Other 


[7,400) 


100,0 


30,2 


'61.9 


»7.9 


Age 








69.5 




16^19 1 


[im.lOO) 


100.0 


23.8 


6.7 


20=24 


136,3001 
'211,400) 


100.0 


•27-6 . 


66.5 


5,8 


25=34 ( 


100,0 


i6.1 


68.4 


5.4 


35-49 ( 


[227,4^] 


100.0 


22.f. 


72.1 


5.2 


50-64 1 


:i73,OO0) 


100.0 




74*6 


5.7 


65 and 


ovir (87,900) 


100.0 


13;, t 


80.1 


6.2 


Victiini^stiQn experience 










Not victimiged (579*200) . 


100.0 


19.4 


75,1 


5.5 


Victimised (35i,000) 


100.0 


28.6 


65.5 


6.0 


NOTSi Data baicd en queition IJb 


, Ditsil not 


add ts total 


because of 


rounding. Figures 



ERIC 



in paretithesgs refer to population in the group* 
lEstimatei bfied on about 10 or ft*^r sample caegs, is itatistically unreliable. 
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Tabl^ 9i NelghborhMd saftty whan out alona during lha day 



(Peregnt diatflbution of reiponags for the population age 16 and over) 





Total 


Vsfy lafe 


Rea60nsM.y iafe 


^ SoaiwhAt unsafe 


Very unsafe 


Net avall«tal 


All peram (937.200) 


100.0 


56.1 


37*1 


5.0 




1.5 


0.3 


Me (2*44,700) * 
Fmls (492*600) 


100.0 

100.0 


68. 3 
45.0 


ae.i 

45.3 


2j4 
7*4 




o.i 

2.1 


0.3 
0,3 


Aide ' 

^IteiU (697,400) , 
^aielf 1232,500; 
other C7t4dp) 


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


59.7 
45.1 
53*7 


34*5 ^ 
43 .J 


_ 7.2 
»2.6 




1.1 

2.6 

*o.o 


»0.3 ^ 


16-19 (103., 300) 
20-34 (136,300 1 
25=34 tm,400 1 
35-49 (^7,400 1 
50^ (173,000) 
65 M mmr (87,900) 


100,0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


57.9 
57.5 
59.6 
55.1 
56.4 
44.9 


35.4 
36.0 
35.7 
37.8 

36.5 , 
44.0 


4.7 
5^0 
3*5 
5.4 
5-2 
7*5 




i.e 

1.2 

14 
1.3 
3.0 


*o.a 

»0pO 
*0.3 
0.6 
»0.6 


.^listdM^^^en ejcperlenee 

Brt vidtifldied (579*200) 
Vleti^tei (318,000) 


100.0 
100,0 


55.7 
56.7 


37.9 
35.8 


4.7 


1 


1.3 
1.8 


0.4 
*0*2 


RDtEz D&ta baaed on queitisn 
^Eitimatii bised on zero or 


lib. Detail may riot 
On about 10 Of fewer 


add to total beesuse of roundijig. Figures 
safiple easegp is §tatiitleally unriliable. 


In ptfentheigi 


refer to population in the 


group* 
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Tibli 10. Niighborhddd lalely whtn out 9I0M during Hw d^f 

(Psrceni dlitribuiiw of re^gniei ihe p^ulitiin igi 16 Ihd svu^) 



flfigi'U^ shirietsriiUe 



Ms 

1649 (49,6gD) 
63,100} 
1^34 105*900) 
3H9 107,300) 
mk (i?,Q0O) 
15 ind sfii' 



51,700 



1649 

llSjlOO} 
65 ud are' 

HUH 

11=19 (67, 300 
' 98, 800 

15-14 118(000) 

3549 167,200, 
» iN4 (136,400 

65 i»i (69,600) 



(32,900) 
36,000 
50,700 
58,600 



1649 
iO-24 

25=34 
3549 
5^64 

65 m met (ia,200) 



00.0 
Op,0 
00.0 

00,0 
QO.O 

00*0 
00.0 

:00.0 

00.0 
00.0 
00.0 



00.0 
00,0 

w.o 

00.0 
^30,0 



.0 

m.o 
00.0 
00.0 
00.0 
00,0 



Viry iifi 



Riiionibly aifi 



Saiewhii unsif @ 



72.4 

1 71.5. 
%i 
67.8 

■ 64,9. 
54. 5?- 

44.1 
45.4 



43.S 

3i.o 



60i9 
61.9 
6ii.4 
^9.1 
59,6 



51.6 
45.5 
44.6 

44.3 
44.7 
37.4 




39.0 
44,9 

46,6 



6.1 
8.1 

,7.2 
6.8 
6,1 

11.3 



Very uniifi 



2hi 


n.o 


' »0.6 


25.1 








1.2 


0.8 




1,6 




in J. 


1.1 


■ *0.6 




LI 




44.6 


e.2 


2.9 


45.4 


7.2 


1.9 


46.0 . 


5.S 




46. a 


7.7 


: 1.9 


42.0 . „ 


6.9 


1.9 


47.8 


10.0 




J 

33.8 


h% 


1.3 


32.6 


4,0 


1,2 


33.4 ' 


2.4 


0,8 


34.7 , 


4.9 


1,0 


33.8 


4*9 


1.1 


43.8 . 


6.5 


2.2 



] 



»1.6 
2.6 

2.3 
2.2 
6,2 



>0.2 

'0,4 
>0.3 

'0.4 



»0.0 
»0*3 
>0,0 
»0.3 

^0.7 

»0.6 

»0.Q 
'0,5 
'0.3 
»0.5 



1^1 pfttft bftid an quiition lib, Ditiil my not add to toigl beqiiei of rQiindiii|i Fipris in piTinihiigi nUf tg position In th^ groupi 
^litiinite, biiid dii %m of on ibout 10 or hwer siniple Qm^^ is itatiitidally unr§lliblis 




Tibli 11. Nilghbdrhood iility whin Ml iIom during thi day 



F^itld^hirietiilitie 

ih% 
3S49 



mm 

46,300 

00,300 

6f si mv (28,100) 
FMili 



164? 



34,000 



nilW 



6f ind svif (41,50 



1649 (15,500 
m 15,100 
25-34 22,400 

65 md svef (8 
Fffflile 
16-19 (1?,400 

M 20,aoo 

25-34 21,300 
3H9 32,300 



65 eviT ($,600) 



(Fircgnt diitrlbuti§ii of reiponsss for the 



Total 



100,0 

mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 

lOQiQ 



mo 
mo 
mo 
mo 



mo 
mo 
mo 



100.0 




5?iO 

48 J 
49.6 

%i 

47i^ 

m 



%i 

60*1 
56,2 
49.6 

3?. 2 

34,6 
40.? 
2%2 



i|i 16 ind m?) 



ReaaQnably sife 



M 
12,4 
24.8 

3?, 6 



4^.4 
42.4 
43.2 
43.1 
39.9 
48,0 



2?.7 

33. a 

39.0 
42.9 
41.9 

49.1 

51,1 

53.5 
%0 

khl 

kid 



'0.9 
'1.? 
'0.7 

2,4 

U 

U 

6i9 
6.1 
4.2 
?.2 



hi 

>3.2 
' 4i0 
5.7 
»5.? 

10i4 
10,4 
10,3 
94 
6,5 
16. 4 



I 



Very unsifi 



'0,1 
'0,6 
'0,7 
'0,6 
'0,3 
'1.5 

y 
'0,8 

a.4 
1.8 

t ■ 

'1.3 
>0.6 
10,9 

'1,8 
»6,0 

13.9 

12,3 

3,9 
J.I 
«2,5 
*6.3 



SSif Dtti blied on question lib, Detiil isiy mi m to total h^fsim p™,fwH«a r..^,... , , 



'0.0 

'0,4 
'0.0 

'0,5 
'1.0 
'0.4 

r^O.2 
'0,0 

%k 

%1 



'0.0 
'0,0 

*o.o 

'OiO 
'0.0 

'0.1 
10.9 

10.6 

'1.0 
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Tibh 12. 




lie mM 



(Perdihl diitflbutlofi of reiponses for the p(|iilitlQn l|e 16 md Dvsr) 



fotil 



mo 

100.0 



10.4 
9.6 



S 



Imm^ uniafi 



4U 



2%m 



100,0 

mo 
mo 



4i.i 
i?.3 
4i.^ 



10.0 
21.7 
26,1 



iSi 

m 

ILO 





11^,300, 




41,400 


,91 


mM 






md over (31 



vietisiiied (3?9.200) 
Miad (3^8,000) 



100*0 

mo 
mo 

100.0 
100,0 

mo 
mo 



m 



16. 



5 



21,1 

m 



43.2 
44*6 
46,5 

31^ 

42i6 
3?.6 



21.? 
2L1 
IM 
21.0 

19.9 
24.B 



19.9 

22a 



Plia bsisd sfi qusstlen lis* Detail m'^ not stld tij Uilal tnjciugo of rQundifi|, Figufgs in pirgnthgpn rgfir to 
tkitii biicd on igfo or on ibgut 10 ur kmf 



16.0 



30.1 



m 



an iii the irsupi 
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Tabto 13. Nalghborhood lataty wlwn out alOM at night 



PipBliiiOB eho'actarlatie 



(Peregnt dlgiributlon of rasponsis for the populttien i^e ih oytr) 



Mala 

16-19 



25-34 
35-4? 
50-64 
45 M 
PMla 
16-19 



49i600) 

(105,900) 
(107,300) 
(titOOO) 

(36,aoo) 



25-34 
35-49 
50-64 
65 M 



.51.700) 

105»500) 
liiOjlOO) 
!91,100) 
ovtr (51,100) 



Mmm and igu 

Wdta 

16-19 (67,500) 
iCN^ (9S,iOO) 
2f-34 (iSipOOO) 
35-4f (16^»2D0) 
50^64 (13^,400) 
65 and sysr (69,600) 

16-19 {3^,900) 
^^4 (36,000) 
^5-34.(50,700) 
35^4f (5fi,600) 
5©-64 (36,100) 
65 and aver (18,^) 



T&tal 



100.0 
100,0 
100*0 
100.0 
100,0 
100*0 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100. 0 



lOO.O 
100,0 
lOO.Q 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 

100,0 
100,0 
100 pO 

100,0 
100,0 



Vary safe 



30.4 
^.3 
'33.5 

29.5 
20.2 

7»6 

8,6 
H.7 
10.2 

7,9 



^O.l 

<3.6 

14,1 

16. J 
1^.5 
16.3 

1^,9 
a, 7 



RBasQnably aaff 



§3,1 
56,5 
5U^ 
47,3 
47,0 
40,0 

33,7 
34*3 
41,8 
33.3 

^.9 



4^.9 
45.^ 
4i.l 
42,1 

40,8 
3^,9 

43i4 

42,3 . 

4-2,0 

33*4 

33,0 

24.7 



SotKNhat unaafi 



ii,i 

10^6 
11,3 
14,1 
15,0 
^1,5 

30.2 

27.3 

^.3 
27.3 



22,7 
19, i 
IS, 2 
19,9 
IS, 4 
25,4 

19,6 

2^,0 
20,0 
23,8 
25,4 
22.6 



Vw^r yneafa 



!fOt£; Dati based on qupstion 11a, 



4.5 
3.4 
4.0 
f»8 
8.0 

laa 

25*9 
23,4 
27*3 
32,§ 

3i.s 



14.1 
13.7 
11.2 

14,0 
19,3 
26,3 

20.0 
20.1 
21,5 
26.7 
28,0 
42.8 



Not cvailtl 



»0,2 
16,2 
>0.0 
»0*6 
»0#5 
*0,3 

AQ»6 
>o.4 
loa 
10.4 
>0t4 
11. i 



»o.i 
S0.4 

I0#D 
0,5 
>0.4 
SQ,7 

«0.9 
IQ.D 

»0,2 
*0,5 
»0,6 

»ia 



n-»M«*t* K «i ■ V. ^^^f^ ^ ^o^^ becaige of roundljig, Flgureg In parentheses refer to poBulatlsn in the grouD 

»Est^ate, baspd on zero er on about IQ er fewer sample caB^.a, is statiatieilly unreliable, " " " l«puA__ion in ™ group. 
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iMi III, Hi i|i 

mil 
m 



6S id.m (Uf 



20^ mm 

m mm 
mmm) 

3^3(19,100) 
63 and mt (?,^QD) 



(PifEint diitribution of riiponiii r§r tlii psptditin l|i 16 mf pint) 



iifi 



1C0.0 



35.0 
3M 



100*0 

mo 

100*0 

im 

100*0 



40, 
11.9 

23.? 



7 



mo 

100,0 
100*0 
100*0 
100,0 
100.0 



u 

6.9 
9.1 

%1 



11.3 

m 



m 

m 
m 

31.2 

i?*2 

334 

m 
m 

m 



12.1 

U 
10*3 

lli3 

m 



1U9 


34iQP0, 


100,0 




34*f 


32*5 


m 




100.0 


10.0 ■ ^ 




i9.Q 


^ m 




'100.0 


9.i 




26.? 


3H9 




.mo 


\u 




ai.e 


M 


nm 


100*0 


10.4 


3ii,& 


23*6 






100.0 




16*1 

















u*a 

22,} 
13*0 
24,3 

29.0 
33.3 
24,1 
2j*0 

2?,4 
21.2 



3.3 



%1 
.4 



23.0 
31J 
3M 



?.2 

'3.0 

14*6 

33.4 

31.4 
32.0 

m 

39.? 
39.0 
W.3 



^lltiiiitii buid en im or gn 



itetiil Mj mi idd lij tetsi beeuse of wundijll. Fi|uf?s ih pBinthssis fsfar t<i popilitioB Iji the |fmp# 
about 10 flf hmf siflfi^ Olsesj is gtitiitkilljf uiffliibls. 
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w^L '? i- y . 

Ay-'-' 




1 ^ 



9 i 




of NipenHi for ^1 ps^Hj^ m 



V 



0/ 



■ * 



X' 



eliijpKtiriige ,„ 
NUt (gg,no) 

licit mioo 

C^lsr (2,100) 
' Alt 

,20-24 50,200 
55=34 68,600 . 
3H9 87,400 
30-64 (71,200; 

ovip (4i,590) 

VlCt^iitltm experiffln^ 
Net iletinilifd {illfm) 




100.0 

loao 

100.0 



H>5 



(to 

lito 



it 
105.0 
lOO.t) 

100. Q 

100. 0 
M.O 
' 100,0 

100,0 

ioo.o 




3.0 
?.4 

2.7 

M.i 



44 
'1.4i 
2.5.» 

2.1 

2.9 

hi 

2.3 



TibH II. LImltition or shangi In aotlyttiii b^auit of ftar of erlmt 

(Pereentrtiilrlbutlan 'of rfipenses for th« p^ll.tla, By«.) ^ 



pgBple in 



All pers™ (937,200) 

toll (U4,7og) 
F*wli,(492,600) 



Mate 
nick 

if 



:6f7,400), 
,«2,5Qa), 



It ■ ^ 

16-19 (101,300) 
20.24 136,300 
25-34 m,4Q0 
35-49 (2S?,4flOb 

ic^ (it3,ooor. 

6$ m mwr (nfOO) 

Ketiiiiiitien txp#rlinc§ 
M vi^tlMied (5^,200) 
WetMiid (358, 



lOO.O 
100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 
iCiO.D 
100.0 

100,0 
100.0 
, 100.0 
' 10), 0 
100. 0 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 



70.9 

i 

67.7 
71.7 

h.2 

. 53.4 

67.3 
68.7 

75.4 
73. a 

70.0 
72.3 



27.3 

lb, 6 

24.4 

28.9 
2^.0 
45.2 

iO. h 

n.4 

30.1 
26. 5 
21.9 
22.4 

27.8 
26.5 



' ivilliblg 








1.8 


100*0 




49.1 


1.7 


mo 


42.7 


53.2 


1.9 


100,0 




45.5 


L9 


100,0 


kx 


52.7 


1.4 


100. 0 




37,8 


'1.4' 


irao 


jl.g 


62.fi 


1.2 


100,0 


44.4 


52.9 


1.1 


100.0 


ia.2 


52.9 


0.8 
1,8 


100,0 


44.6 


50.9 


100.0 


45,6 


49.5 


2,7 ■ 


100,0 


50.0 


45.0 


1,8 


100,0 


n.k 


41.7 




IOO.O 


43.2 


51.4 


1.2 

4 


mo 


50.4 


45.4 




5.6 



5.1 
4,1 
'5.4 



2.7 
5.9 
4,S 
4.9 
5,0 
6.9 



5.3 
4.3 



iOO.O 31.8 67.9 
100.0 49,1 50.6 



100.0 
lOT.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 




37,0 
52.6 
37,1 

34,4 
38.0 
39,2 
41.1 
44.7 
4£.4 

38,3 
45,1 



62,7 
47.1 

62.9 

6S.4 
61,6 
60.6 
58.6 

55.0 
50.6 

61.3 
54,8 



0.3 
0.3 



0,3 
»0i3 
«0,0 

'0.2 



i 
■f 



'0.1 

'0.3 ; 

«0.3 %^ 

0.9 

0.4 
»0.2 



pmp, ■ ' T*" ""V "y*' «a w Miii beeiige gf ran 
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piTinthfif i fifif pspulitisn in the 



Tibit 17. Nraonal llmNitton or iiiinga In aethrltltt 




(Nrefrt dllliibuiign of rfspaiti!B for the populiilfln igt li tnd o^sr) 



,105,900) 

,73i200) 
.105,500) 
120.100) 

6$ tnd enrtr (11,100) 




(67, 500) 
{9S|IOO) 

167, aoo' 

50-64 {1J6,400, 
65 ifd s^er <69,&00) 



35-49 



ILiih 

16-19 

15=34 
35^9 
50-64 



(32,900 
36,000 

,50,700 
11,600 

(36,100 



65 ud over (18,200) 







m 


Ml vflUlbl* 


100.0 




76.4 


^0.2 


iro.o 


37.3 


72.2 


»0*5 


lOOiO 


30.5 


69.3 


»o,a 


100.0 


33.0 


66.6 


*0.4 


100.0 


36.0 


63.8 


»0.3 


100.0 


41.2" 


57>9 


*0.i 


100.0 


45 = 0 


54. ft 


"OiZ 


100.0 


4?.l 


53.5 


■0.4 


100,0 


48.0 


51.9 


»0.1 


100.0 


41.4 


51.5 


*0,1 


100.0 


53,6 


4f*l 


•0.3 


100.0 


53.6 


45.4 


U.O 



100.0 


32.0 ^ 


m 67.9 


»0.1 


100.0 


34.6 


65.0 


*0,4 




33,8 


66,0 


»0.a 


100.0 


36.5 


63,3 


»0,2 


100,0 


41.1 


5a.? 


•0.3 


100,0 


45.7 


' 53.3 


»1,0 


100.0 


39.9 


59*9 


*0,3 


100.0 


47,9 


51.6 


'»0.6 


100.0 - 


55.9 


kUA 


*0.0 


100.0 


54.6 


45.1 


»0,3 


100,0 


58.2 


41.5 


»0*3 


100,0 


59.1 


40,4 


»0.5 



fKfmt Dili bi*#d an qutstlon Myc. DMtill may not Kid to tntal bfeiusp of rsunding. Pl^reg 
In pmrentheie^ r^ffr to pop^iitlon in th^ ifQup* 
*lilij!!itei b*3«d on zfrs or m sbnut li) or fetter aaspla easss, Is ititlitlcally unrellflbli* 



Tabli 18. Nriofiil llmltatiM or ohiiigt In aotlvitin 



(hreini distribution of piBponMi for thi papulitign igt 16 iiid wtf) 



Poptdttlsn shai'icttfi'ltle 



16-19 (33,300) 
1^ (46,300 
25-34 (ttiWO 
3H.9 (»,300 
1044 (65,300] 
63 tnd oyer (21,100) 

14-If (34,00 

3544 (3^,400 
2S-34 ?6,100, 
jH9 16, 9m 

5044 (?i,ieo) 

65 «nd over (a,S0O) 



15,500' 
15,800 
23,400 
36,3Q0j 
(16,300) 

|l7,400j 
^50, MO 
,2fl|300 

19,800] 
oyer (9,600) 



me 

16-19 



25-34 
35-49 
f044 
65 uid 
e 



25-34 
35-49 

65 tnd 



Tolil 



lOtnq 
100. 0- 
100*0 
1(110 
100,0 
100,0 



No 



49.9 
61.5 

6oa 



49.5 
43 J 
34.9 
39.4 

m 

38% 



Nqt iVtlUhli 

r 



lOOiO 


21.1 


78.6 


>0,3 


100.0 


ik,2 


75,4 


*0.4 


iro.o 


26.3 


7J.5 


*0.2 


lon.o 


2Sil 


71.4 


'0.5 


ia,o 


3li4 


6S. 3 




lOO.p 

If 


36.1 


62.1 


'1,1 


mo 


4^.6 


5?.4 


'e.o 


100.0 


43.9 


55.? 


»0.4 


100.0 


41.8 


58.0 . 


*0.1 


100.0 


44. i ■ 


B.I 


*0.0 


100.0 


49.9 


49.8 




100.0 


W.l 


46,9 


n.o 


loo.o 


28.6 




»0.0 


100.0 


37.6 


61, i 


»0,6 


100,0 


44.3 L 


55,7 


*0,0 


100.0 


47.1 


52.2 


*0.0 


100, 0 


H.O ^ ■ 


46,0 


'0,0 


IET),9 


= ^7*9 


42,1 


»0.0 



so.! 
»0.5 
*0.0 

^.6 
»1.0 



Dita bis^ on question 16e. Detail miiy not ^add to total btCBiie ef roundlni* Figures 
Ifi paf^'nthes'^s refer to pifiiUtL,.n Initht gruup, 

ibgut 10 Qf Umr sippie ciMS, ii stitisllcilly unrtllibie. 
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TM II. Moil IfflNMl MMi ter nMhifl pfmnl 



(^reini diiiflbutia) ef miMfi 



KsuMlnld elKftciiPliUe 



Mhlti 

Ahir 

iMiiil fMil; inaM 
Uii im 13,000 (2% 

IW9,999 ( 35,100 
llO,O0Wl4i999 ■ 
115,000.124,999 
t2;,060 sr leri 

flgtMiltlflfi eipefifncr 
Itot ylsiiiiliid (U3i^ 
VleiUlMd (110,100) 



53n 



ilni^i llHd in fblihbflfliood Sifi tm Uck sf aifMUrliUsi O^if ind 

Mil nMghbifhofld ehiMcliriitlci Oeod ichooli tm W pFisi toillen «f fioin nA iwiUWi 



mo 


i.i 


14.5 


4.0 


1.3 


5.6 


16,0 


43.9 


9.5 


7.1 


100,0 






4.6 


1.1 


4.3 


9.6 


41.2 


i.i 


6.7 


mo 




22,0 


1.6 




10.3 


U.3 




U.I 






'OiU 


■Ibij , 


115 L 

i 


ifl n 

'U.U 


ifl fS 




41. i 


1.6,6 


110.1 


100*0 


4.1 


ill I 




»0.9 


u.o 


14.9 


39.1 


5.6 


1.4 

6.0 


mo 


4.4 


1?.2 


^ 2.1 


1,1 


7.2 


12,9 


41.5 


6,8 


100.0 




11.0 


^ 2,5 


'2.0 


5,? 


9.6 


4S.6 


9.3 


7,2 


mo 


4.f 


li.2 


4.0 


'0.1 


4.? 


9.1 


4).4 


11,4 


6.5 


mo 


.^4 


15,1 


7,4 : 


'1.4 


2.3 


5.9 


47.1 


12,4 


4. a 


100.0 


'4.7 


11 


11.6 


'0,7 


'1.3 


>4.7 


45.1 


16.4 


'6;i 


IflO.D 


9.7 


*3.9 


>0,4 


'4.0 


7.1 


43.1 


9,0 


' 14,9 


mo 


4.7 




3.5 


1.4 


5,5 


10,1 


42,4 


9,5 ■ 


7.6 


lai.o 


1.) 




4.6 


1,2 


i.l 


10,0 


45.1 


9,4 


6,4 



iHlf fiiti bliM w liMlioii 21. Willi li^ fBt IM l8 tfliil MtWi of nwrfini* H|i™ in pirttaw Nflf ^ 
lEiliiiti, tMBd (in tm ar on ibiiul ii) or ttm 'mr^l' fim, i; itilisllc^ljf unHllibU. 



Hsmihdd uhlfietiflitlc 



Tabli 20. Moit Importint riMon tor liiving termir niMinei 

■*: - ■ ■ - -- 



(Juricieriitici toitid biltif )llnl«d Eliiip*r irfMlsiints 

Totil Lffiitlcn of hauat.-^'^'^ii houii Fflrcid Ml, chugid 



Ihilii! Olhip 
of bid Nclglibcrhoad ind not 

ililieny QcW ehiriettriillc! wiiUliii 



jl.a 



m heugehelds (2H,flK) 100.0 

While (191,200) 100.0 

Mi mm) 120,0 

Oth«f (2,700) Iffl.n 

jyviiiil fmily Incani 

Leis thw 11,000 (21,900) iOO.O 

l3,00O-$7,499 (6^',100) lOO.O 

17,500=19,999 (]5ilOO) 100,0 

Il0,fl0&-|14,999 {53iW) 100,0 

il5,fflO.$24,999 37,200 100,0 

123,000 sr mtt (l2,?Q0l Iffl.O 

Hoi iviilia! (19,100) 100,0 

VieUMiitlsi iiferience 

|joi»icUJind"(U3iiOO) 100,0 32.7 

tteUiilid (110,100) IDO.O 30,6 



lf,6 

i7.a 

2?, 5 
29,fj 
29.7 

36.0 
1,0.3 
34,6 



m 

Ilk 
13.0 
'9.i 

11,1 
11,7 
13.3 
13. a 
15,5 
8.9 

12.2 

12. a 



14.6 

13.2 

19.4 
'9.7 

7.4 

u.r 

13.4 
18.8 

£.2 
\U 
16.6 



15.9 
13.0 



4.1 

U 
1.9 
'9.4 



10.1 

5,4 
4,0 

n.4 

'0.7 
'2,2 



4.1 
4.3 



3-7 

1,6 
4.2 
'0,0 



3,3 
2.3 
2.4 
3.0 
'2,0 
'4.0 

4.1 
3.1 



ia,o 



17,5 

20.3 
'3.4 



17.1 
li.l 
22.3 
17.4 
14.3 
16.2 
20,4 

17,1 
19.2 



1.1 


1,7 


4.9 


7.5 


1,2 


1.4 


4,1 


8.0 


»0.| 


2,9 


* 6.9 


U 


'0.0 


'0,0 


'U 


HA 


'1.^ 


,'2.5 


5.0 


S,l 


'0.9 


2.6 


5,4 


10.1 


'2.2 


'2,2 


6,3 


5.8 


'0.8 


'1,2 


4,4 


6.4 


'0.? 


'0.9 


i,9 


5.7 


'0.7 


'0.0 


'2.7 


HA 


'0,4 


'Q.5 


*3.5 


8,9 










L2 ■ 


1.0 


4.1 


7.6' ^ 


o.f 


2.6 


5.9 


7.$ 



IDS! 



Dili huti Oil quiitign 41, Dillll bjj net Md to letil b«ii!i of nyndi!!|. n^mt In ptfanthssi! ftttt to housihelai In thi pup. 
uti, bissd on m of on ibout 10 Of tmt imp cusi, Is itiliiileilljf unfsU^li. 
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I 



NwitMld ehifHtifliUc 



hi 



M iigiiyi 
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Tabli 2Si Nfirrid locition for geMril mirehandiii ihopping 

{htmi ^itrtbuiian ef aniwiri ^ hsuaiheld rsspondents) 



All housihdidi (4^fiQ0) 

Othff (3,200) 

Anfmil fifiiily ineani 
Usi than 13,000 (50, 700) 

i%m^%%m 99400 

I7i500^i9i 999 (49*900) 
ilO,QOO.$l4,999 17,900) 
il.l,00O^$l4,999 68,800) 
IIS.OOO QF jsare (28, 
tet iviiliblg (39p600) 

Wctiiisitisn ejfperigneg 
VictMitd (162,300) 



Tstil 


Suburban or 
neighborhood 




M avsilatte ' 


100,0 


aj.o 


15=0 


1 Q 




□Sid 


lO.Q 


L9 




£t r 

67.3 


304 


^.0 






123.9 


^7.9 


100,0 


66 1 


JU*D 


! 

3J 


im 


?ej 


20 J 


0.9 


lOOiO 




13.4 


. L6 


100,0 




?*? 

7.9 




100.0 


90.? 


1.4 


mo 


90,4 


8.7 


10.9 


100,0 




IL6 




100.0 


82.7 


15.4 


2.0 


ioD,n 


83.6 


14 J 


1.9 



Diti hm on quiition 7a. DitiU ii^ not idd to tetil hnmm of roundif^^ "Hmu 
in ptfinthises reftr to househsxds in thi group. " ^ ^ 

Mmh hm m tot 10 or fewer ,m^m cisii, is ititistieilly unriliMe. 
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Tabli 21. Most Important nison lor uiualljf doing ginaral mirohandlii ihopplng 
In thi suburb! (or nilghborhood) or downtown 



(Pircinl diitribution of mmn by hsu^ihpld riipQniinti) 



hsuiehaW ehinelafistie 



All heussliQldi (35^(100) 
Rue 

EKk (69,300) 
Othir {2tm) 

Annu^ fasdly incgiii€ 
Legs thin 13*000 (M^) 
OiOQO-^i499 (7?itoO' 
^j?0O.i9,999 (U,400 
SlQieOO=$Ui999 (78,lOO; 

125,000 or mofi («,400) 
Not iviilibli (32,700) 

Victiiiiiitlon expirience 
Not vletiBlied (216,500) 
Iflctljiiiifd 

Dsiifttaii Sheppers 

All hsus^holds 

Me 

Mt« (31i700| 

Blsek (31,300) 

Other (»B<M) 

Annual family ineom* 
Less thin i3,P (l3,«o) 
l3,000=r/,499 (i-0,ffl) 
17,500-19,999 (6,700) 
$10,000-114(999 .(§.40-^) 
|15iOOO=$24,999 ihm) 
12^,000 or more (2,400) 
Natsv^Ubli (4,600) 

VictlBllStien txpifienci 
Notvietlffliiid (40.200) 
VletMsed (23, p) 



' BlttiF 

Mil pirking^ 



lOQ.O 12,8 



Han Bitii? iiltstkn, ^mia Mtar 
tien Egnvenisnt isor^ itorii olhar lesitlsn "Store hsura 



ft'gfer itoris, Other sni 
liter pices lacitlpn, its, not willibli 



1,4 



&,2 



hi 



100,0 




1,3 


68,^ 


4.9 


100,0 


I4i3 


■J 1 


5f,a 


□■ ^ 


100,0 






68.3 


'4.0 






/ 
J 

f 


62,9 


7i2 


100*0 
100*0 


6,7 
13.4 


M 






100,0 


I4i8 




62.9 




IM,Q 


13.4 


10.5 


69.8 


5.3 


100*0 


11,7 


'0.3 


71.9 


5,9 


100*0 


13,2 


>o.3 . 


71.9 


3.4 


100*0 


15,9 


MjQ 


59.6 


4.3 


100,0 


12,7 


1,7 


6?,5 


5,1 


100 iO 








6.2 


laiiO 


h.o 


13,3 ; 


40*9 


24.5 


lOO.O 


n.4 


12,0 


45.2 


19,2 

^9.6 


1QO»0 




14.3 


3?.6 


100,0 




'27. 2 


'0,0 


'34,2 


100 iO 


»0.5 


16.9 


3S,6 


22.1 


IQO.O 


'0,8 


18.7 


36.3 




iyOiO 


'0.0 




49.7 


24.1 


IfCO 




'3.0 


%Q 


24.1 


100,0 


h.k 


'3*1 


%'i 


20,7 


100,0 






47.1 


'21,3 


lOOiO 


n.9 


27.3 


21,1 

i 


24.8 


lOOiQ 


Ma 


14,1 


41,6. 


23,2 


100.0 


'0.7 


i;;.0 


39.7 


' 26,6 



0.3 


0,4 


4.7 ^ 


4.1 


4i6 


iO.3 


0,4 


4.1 


4,0 


44 


»0,4 


'0,3 




4,4 


5,0 


'0,0 


'o.o 




'0.0' 


'8.3 


'0.3 


iQ.Q 


8,8 


5.4 


3.4 


'0,0 


'0.7 


7.7 


3.8 


4.7 


'0,2 


'0,4 


4.1 


5.0 


5.6 


'0,7 


'0.5 


3.2 


3.0 


34 


SO.l 


'0.1 


2.1 ' 


3,3 


4.3 


SO.O 


'O.3 


'1.7 


4,7 


44 


m 


'0,0 




5.6 


74 


'0.2 


'-0,2 


4.4 


3,9 


4*3 


'0.4 


'0.6 


5.2 


4,4 


5.1 



'0.6 

'0.6 
'Oi 
'0.0 

'0,4 
'0,0 

'1.1 

'1.6 
'0,0 
'0,0 



'0,9 
'0,0 



'0.1 

'0.k 

'0,0 
'0.0 



'0,0 

'0,0 

'0.0 
'1,0 

'0,0 

'0,0 

'0,0 



'0.2 



8.2 



8.0 J 
'38.6 



11,6 

7.9 
5,3 
6.0, 
'11.0 



'74 



7.7 



8,3 

9.3 

'0,0 

6,8 
5.0 
'11.9 
9.8 

%i 

'20,9 

'13.5 

7,3 
9.9 



3.2 



4.5 
'1,9 
'0,0 



'2.9 

'3.1 

'54 ■ 

'3.0 

M.4 

'3,3 

'3.9 



3,9 
'2.0 



Dst7byid'en questisn'Tb^ OitiU^ay not idd tg totH bieiise of wundiJig, Flprei in psfenthep? fefw te households U the pup. 
iEitliiiatif urn m tm or on ibsiit 10 or fsw mp eises, is statistically unfeliible,' 



Table 27. Change In the frequency with whieh penoni 




_^ (Pireant iistflbution of mpmn for the populitian m 16 and mtr) 
ft^pilitisn chaFietiriitie Tstai Hon Spe Lea§ Not ffv Libk^ 

All p^rmn [W,m] 100,0 19.3 43.1 374 



Sax i 

HUe (4U,7Q0) 100,0 19*9 3.^.S »C*2 

Fifliile (49^,600) m^Q IgJ 42.2 38,9 lu.l 

Ret 



iniLc e^YiiiUjj im.u ^.u,? 4^,0 14*2 oa 

Blaek (232,500) 1(10,0 13,3 36.8 47.7 »o.2 

Other (7,400) im,0 17,6 59 J 21.7 iU4 

;i 

1649 (101,300) m.o ma 22,3 30.3 

20=^24 (136,300) lOO.Q ^7a 2M 444 »o.o 

23-34 (211400 mho 2U 164 4i*.o 10.1 

JHf (227400) lOO.Q 304 36.6 10a 

^0^64 (173,000) 100.0 a.1 37,9 33.5 »o.^ 

^ffldevir (37,900) 100.0 5,2 37,0 ^0*0 

Vletisilltion ll^fifngg 

Net vidtkised (^79,200) UM 17,0 47,3 35i3 0*2 

mmm imm] loo.o 23,1 36.3 40,6 . ^o.i 

KOHl Diti biied sn qugstian @b. Detail iniy net add to tota biesiie of roundijiii Fipres 
in piTsntheiei v^ttv is ppd&iim isi the ifQup, 
siatifflitif based en mo or gn abgut 10 or t%m mpU easgg, ii ititisUeilly unfellibli* 
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Tabh C MMt Importint mm for Ineriaslng or dsoriasing tht f ri quiney J 
with whioh ptrioni wtnt out for ivining intirtalninont ^ 

(Pereent distfibulion of rf'Sponsei far the populitisn i|s 16 aid mf) 



is 

ind popiliti.dn Ehtfacterlitig 



3^,900 
4^*300 



F^Kns geing out hoH oitin 
m pifsoni (1S1,300) 
Sex 

Mi (18,100) 

iMts (I44i300) 
Eiek (3§,70O) 
OthM (1,300) 

ll-lf 

35-49 
50-a 

65 sA 9v8r 

VlfitMilliOn sxptrience 
Hot vietWied (9@.700) 
VietMeed (82,600) 

Psrsqiis golhg out leia gftin 
All paraons (350,300) 

Mlif (159,300) 
FMili (191,400) 

Wdte (238,200) 
asek (111,000) 
Other (1,600) 

Age 

1 16-19 (^(600) 

,«aO"%pM ^- ^- * 

2H4 (S8,90dT"" ■ ' 
3549 83,300 
50=64 (5S,00O) 
65 and mr iyd,W) 

Vidtjjsilition experienee 
Nat vlctiffllied (205,500) 
mtMm (145,300) 



Pleti to Qm Triniper= 

Tetal Moniy go, ttc, Convsnlsnce iicalth tiilon 



AeUviUts, H«t tro, QUw ad as 
itci Crime etc. 8yilli6li 



100.0 


16.7 


15.4 


2,7 


0.8 


3.8 


^1,8 


20, i 


9,1 








100 fO 


20.0 


12,4 


2.4 


in J 




7.4 


if ii 




fi 


IQ 2 ' 




100,0 


13.6 


1J.3 




1.4 


i 


8.2 




9.7 




15,9 




lCX)iQ 


lU 


1J.7 


2.3 


1.0 


4.0 


7,4 


^li3 


9.1 
9.2 




16.0 

23,1 


4.7 
5.9 


lOOiQ 
100.0 


lOi? 
iQ.O 


14,0 
'23.9 


3,7 
'0.0 




3.1 
'7,6 


13.g 
,122.2 


16.0 


'7,3 




'31,1 


»?.? 


lOOiO 




20,6 


'0.8 




10.7 


27,3 




5.1 


^0.0 


i?.6 


4.6 


IQOiQ 


^iO 


23 1 5 


11.1 






3i7 


1^,0 


Q \ 






p. J 


IQO.O 
IMiO 


2U 


9.9 


4,2 






»0*2 


25,3 


10i5 


'0.0 


18,8 
16.3 


3.5 

5.0 


IkS 


8,^ 


3.4 




^0,4 


'1,0 


39.3 


10. K 


'0,3 


U30iQ 




9,0 


7-1 






'1,4 


36.5 


12,0 


'0.0 


14.5 


a.4 




^0,0 


'13*4' 


H.7 






»M 


19,8 




'0,0 


19.7 


»9,0 


lOOiH 


16,^ 


15.2 


3.0 




3.0 


9.9 


20.9 


9,3 


*Oil 


1 i ft 

le.y 


4J 


irxi-Q 


17-1 




2,4 






, 7.5 


19.1 ' 


a.9 


*0*0 


18.2 


5.3 


irxlpO 




4,3 


' 0,9 






7,6 


20.9 




4i3 


In i 




it/J,U 


n S 
ij.S 




O.f? 






9.6 


16.5 


17", 4 


3i2 


11,0 


6.7 


liJO.Q 


12.0 


5.2 


1.0 


6.3 


2.? 


5.9 


24.5 


12,2 




9,5 


5.5 


ir)QiO 

IMiO 




4iS 


, 1.0 










it*! f 




SO 


5,9 
6.4 


19.3 






6.6 


3.3 




18.4 


13.9 


7.2 


Vi,B 


lOOiO 




'6.4 


'0.0 


iQ.O 


H.4 


ifl.O 


K\ 


49,6 


»6.3 


'6.4 






le.i 


10.6 


iQ.U 


11.1 


4.4 


'1,4 


16,1 


i 

25,4 


il'.l 


10.5 


10.3 






6.2 


'0.3 


u.o 


2.2 


U.l 


^7,9 


iL'i 


2,4 


a,9 


■ 5.0 


lOO.JJ 


27*4 


2,9 


0,9 


1.0 


i.o 


2*3' 


21,8 


16.1 


2.8 


■9.6 


7,1 


=ltX]iO 


26.5 


3,5 

4,0 


'0,7 


4.5 

10.5 


U2 


6.8 


20.3 


14.7 


4,1 


12.1 


5.5 


lOQpO 


17,7 


10.9 


2.6 


17,7 


12.3 


10,7 


7.1 


11.6 


5,0 




7*4 


U.9 




2g,l 


3,6 


23,0 


7.4 




9.4 


6,2 


4.6 


1(30,0 


21,4 


4.1 


0.9 


7.4 


3.0 


9,5 


20,2 


13.4 / 


4.3 


9.7 


6.1 


lOO.O 


^.8 


4*6 


O.fi 


3i9 


1,8 


4.9 




16i3 


4.4 


10i8 


6,0 



NO'lf Dati based en queitlQn Sb. D^tiil fniy not add to total hmm Qf rpundifiii FlgureB in 
^stiiflite, biied m mo or on ibout 10 or fewer mph mm^ is stitistieilly unreliibli* 



parmitheBei ret^r to population Id the ifoupi 



m 



[346, 

ii 

Mi 

Black 
Other 



Tabto 29. PlKsi uiually vlilled lor evening enlertalnmenl 

(Frfc?nl=diitribiition flf reiponsf'^ for the populitieii igF Ife over)' 




Victiitiipa (^Slj^iii 



mi 



looifi 
kioj:). 



100,0 



Inside city 



9QJ 



90 



lOli Data bi^etf oi, pstlon e^, Nlil py^Ttot^^ri of' frnm^. Figyres in pirenth^^e, reffer to p^mm^^ the ™. 



Miit: city 



fa 




hi 



tot ^qilal 



k 



0 



^.3 

U 



^^itkite, 



Not iviilsbl? 



'0.1 

%0 



'0.1 



'oa 

'0,0 



1/ 
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Tabl«30. Most 



reason for usually seekl 

(pepesnt distribution of responses 



Typm at piss? and popu= 
la^lon ehvact^rlstie 



Total 



^ftFSons entsrtid.nsd Inside city 
lax arsons (S25g4TO) 

FSBiale (3io,500) 



Race 

imite 

Other 
16-19 

5^64 



f489t90O 



(03,100) 
(115,100) 
(I60p700) 
(144, 30Q) 
(94,400) 



65 and svep (27,9^) 

Vlct,lffli.aatiQn ejt^riericft 
Mat victimised (365jt*00) 
¥ictiiiiia»d ( ^60 ,400 ) 

persons entertained out aide city 
All persons (35ilOO) 

S«3t 

M^e (I7i600) 
Female .(i7,500) ' 



14,400) 

1200) 

3,700) 
4iJ0O) 
9t900) 
8,700) 
(6,500) 



White 
, m^ack 

Other 

16-19 
20=24 

25-34 
35-49 
5^64 
65 and 



jOOO) 



Vlstiffiisatisn experience 
Not victimised (23^200) 
"^tifliisad (11*900) 




Convenience | 
etc • 



Parking • 



100,0 




0,6 


100*0 


73.5 


0,7 


100,0 




0*4 


IWlV^O 


73.7 


0 , 6 


100 ^0 ^ 


75*9 




100*0 




1 0 . 0 


ion ^ 0 






100.0 


74.7 


» 0 . i 


100.0 


75 .6 


0.7 


100*0 


7^.1 


0*6 


100,0 


75*1 


* 0 * 6 


1^30,0 




* 1 * 1 


100 * 0 


74*5 




10£J*0 


TJ *7 


0 . 6 


1CX3*0 


3'^ *4 


b , 3 






J' 


loo * 0 






l^J a 0 


40*7 


5*1 


100.0 


39 * 5 


7.5 


100 pO 




^^*5 


ICXJ , 0 




1 0 . n 


100*0 


32,4 


»5.4 


ICXKO 


34*9 


*0*0 


lOOpO 


38^2 . 


15.1 


lOsJ - 0 


4^S0 


10, 


100 , 0 


44*7 




iaC^__ 


40 , 0 




loo . 0 


42 * 1 


6*9 




3^* * 


6.7 



t Data baaed on question Se« I^tail may not add to total beeauae of rou 
■Eatlaatep based on sero or an about 10 or fewer aemple cases # Lm 'statlstle 



ERIC 



ing evening antertainment inside^ or outslda thm oity 



for the pDpulat,lori 16 and over) 



More 
to do 



Prefer 



Other ares 
more expensive 



Friends f 
rglatlvgs 



Other 

nqt available 



7.1 

7,3 

7.0 



11,4 



1*3 
0.6 



3.4 

3 la 

3.5 



2.0 



7,7 
»3*2 



12^6 

6.9 
11,5 



0.7 
1.6 
»4,7 



2*0 



8*0 

6.4 
1 U4 



8.7 
9*5 
10. 1 
14.6 
13.3 
1.1.9 



1*3 
1.3 
0.9 
r.3 
10.;^ 

*0,4 



7.6 
3.0 

5.4 



1.6 

2,3 

2.4 

2.0 
3.2 



6,9 
7.5 



11*4 
11*4 



0. 8 

1. ^ 



3*6 

3.0 



2,1 

2,3 



*1.4 



3.4 



11.3 



9-1 



12,2 
iO,6 



21,4 
29.5 



*4.0 
2.8 



11.4 
11.2 



6.2 



^1,6 
10. 0 
10.0 



^5.7 
25,1 
10.0 



3.6 
12.3 
*0,0 



9,5 
24,5 
1 0 , 0 



9.1 
»49,S 



^4,-7 
*3,o 

lO.O 
10. o 



27,0 
27.9 
30.9 
25,2 
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* 10,0 



*5.5 
16.9 
>4.9 
11,1 
IQ.O 
»5.2 



24.4 

9.3 
lu.o 
9,0 
i 10,6 
*9.7 



12,7 

^5.9 

11,3. 
15,6 
^ 110.0 



*2,1 25,3 *3,4 io.6 7-8 

10,0 25,8 *3,3 12.6' 11,7 
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4B.9 
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14. 



la. 1 

■3.7 



Si'' 
11,9 



^7.9 

l&J 
10, 1 
16.4 



^.4 



4J 

4J 
II, t 



^.9 
1.4 
3,7 
^9 
9,1 

^,4 
^.7 
"^3 
5,4 
hA 
%A 
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0.2 
0,4 
0.3 
0.3 
0*0 

0.4 

O.j 
0.1 
0,2 
0.1 
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0.0 
0.3 

0.3 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 

0.9 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 
0,0 
0.5 
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lu ■'f f'-wer iianipb' ua:)'''5| is :stit.iriticilly unrrllabh*. 
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-4 


40.4 
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7,^ 
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7.0 
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U4 
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.-^^*4 
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^.7 
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^3.4 
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14t., Dei Ail may not idii to tut&l bf-rausp of mundLfii* Fl^iyeg in pftrtntheifs fpfer tti ptspulatton Lri t-bi g! 
>jn ftbmt It ^5r tmmmv 3iHtpit:= fMaeaj if? stitlgtic*] ly LLnrellible. 



IB. Moil Important mtaiurt for tmprwing 
local pollet pfrformaMi 
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Tibit 37. 




(pBrefiit diitFlbutlen af rtSpflnSBi f sr the p^ulitlon 1^ «d WirJ 



{^\ditian ehtrtotiflstlg 



16-49 



39tlO&) 

5?, 600] 
C4f,400] 
6S sna over {18,900) 

37,300l 

60,600 
40,600] 



ai-34 

3549 
50-44 



1449 



25-34 
35=49 
SCM64 



65 ind wep (a, 000) 



16-19 (10,400 
" 13,000 
16,700 
19,500 



25r34 
35-4? 



5044 «{l2|400j 
65 ifid over (6,4^) 

16-19 
aO-34 
25=34 
35-49 

30-64 (ia,100] 
65 md ovif 



[12,100j 
14,800 
20,100 



[22,003] 



(4,900) 



100*0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 



Par^^i 



pfBetlees 



100.0 


344 


31.9 




!^«1 


ili3 


100*0 


5S.0 


^3.4 




60.9 


21.7 


100- □ 


67.4 


ll.B 


100*0 


72.0 


21.0 


100.0 


43.1 


37*4 


100,0 


45*4 


37.9 


100.0 


5B.3 


29.9 


100.0 


63.0 


^ 21.9 


100.0 


n.9 


20.9 


lOOtO 


71.2 


■ ^ 


1 

lOOiO 


15.3 


51.2 


100. 0 


20.2 


33,7 


100.0 


28.4 


35.6 


100.0 


31.4 


37.9 


100.0 


36,4 


32 p 2 


100.0 


. 50.9 


42.8 



11.9 
17.6 

21.5 
29.6 
29.0 
49.4 



49.4 
49,0 
49^1 
46.2 
47.0 
32.9 



Qaniiunlty 



20,2 
l?.3 

12,3 
6,4 
6.7 

*3,2 

16,7 
U.l 

6,9 
8,6 
5,0 
^5.3 



26,7 
36,1 
32.9 
27,9 
24,4 
»4,7 

32.5 
27,0 

22.3 
20.3 
17,6 

>7.9 



NOTCi Dita based on qupation 14b. Ditiil may not add to total biqauie of rBUndin|. 
in parsntheaei refer to pspilatlon in thi group, 
ilitiiiigta, based on about 10 or" f iwer sample caies, la itatlitleally unriiiible. 
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6.4 
4.3 

6.4 
10.9 

8.1 
»3»8 

12,8 
5,7 
^.0 
6.4 

5*3 



H.9 
10,0 
>3.1 
*2.7 
H,9 
U,6 

>6,2 
6,4 
7,2 
3,9 
U.4 
*9.7 
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Form 6, the attitude survey initrument, con- 
tttaii iwo iNitt^l^ of questions. The first of these, 
M^erUg itMiifo through 7, was used to elicit data 
flrMI a knowledgeable adult member of taeh house^ 
hold (iM.i the household ropondem). Questions 8 
through 16 were asked directly of each household 
member age 16 and overt including the household 
ri^i^ndent, Unlike the procedure followed in the 
victimizatton component of the survey, there was no 
provision for proxy responies on behalf of in- 
dividuals who were absent or incapacitated during 
the ^nterviewipg peripd» 

Ibata on the characteristics of those interviewed, 
as well as details concerning any ixperiences as vie- 
tinns of the measured crimes, were gatherid with sep- 
arate instrtuientSi Forms NCS 3 and 4t».which were 
administered immediatily after NCS 6. Following is 
a facsimile of the latter questionnaire; supplemental 
forms were available for u^ in households where 
more than three persons were interviewed. Fac- 
similes of Forms NCS 3 and 4 have not been in- 
cluded in this report but can be found In Its compan- 
ion volume. Criminal Victimimtion Surveys \ in 
Houston, 1977. 
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HOUieNOi-D ATTITU&I SUilTIONI 
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3 ' ' j My eMn^ai Qf ^Ing allackad or robfaad havtn't chaniad 

In ttia pail raw'yairt 

4 i Nq BOmion 



. WhiEh ol the SECOND roup it yty afrte with iffit? 

i 7._ I Cnme ii LE|| lenam thin t^ r^lpasafi and TV iay 
2 ; I Ciinw !i MQRE iinayl than tha newipa^fi TV liy 
3 ; Crirr^ 1% iibmii si lenogi il the newipapfii 4nS TV iay 
a' ^ ! Ng agifiiefl ' 



ly. P5 yoi think PEOPLE IN aiNERAl luft fimitei or ehaniti their 
actlvltlei In IN past few yert btcaust msy ire ifnli ar criM? 



. Do you ftink hat am\ PEOPLi IN THIS NEIGHtORHOOD have jlnilei sf 
ehan^ ^iraEtiyittes In^ pst few ytm beeauset^are afnii sfcrlni? 



, In pneral, have YOU fliiitii or fitonlti your actiyltles in t^e pst Itw 
years becjule of griiNf 



jHTERViElER - Cofihnm intSfviBW with this fssppndmf on NC$^ 
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TMlmleal Infonnation 

•ml rallibllHy @l tiM Mtlmatat 

" iyfvfy muUi'coriUiiied In this publication are 
frtill on data gatharad during early 1974 from per- 
lOfli mldlfV within the city limits of Houiton, in- 
cludini thoie living in ger tain types of group quar- 
ters* such as dormitorits, rooming houses, and 
reUgious group dwellingi, Nonresidenti of the^ity, 
including tourists and commuters, did not fall wnhln 
the scope of thi survey, Similarly, crewmcmbirs of 
merchant vessels, Armed Forcii personriel living in 
military barracks, and inititutionilized persons, 
lucA ai corf ^ttonal fltflity inmates, were not undir 
consideration. With these exceptions, all persons age 
16 and over living in units deilgnated for the sample 
were eligible to be interviewed, 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit 
selected for the survey was in person, and, if it were 
not possible to secure interviews with all eligible 
members of the household during the initial visit, in- 
terviews by telephone were permissible thereafter. 
Proxy responses were not permitted for the attitude 
survey. Survey records were processed and 
weighted, yielding results representative both of the 
city's population as a whole and of various sectors 
within the population. Because they are based on a 
sample survey rather than a complete enumeratioli, 
the results are estimates. 

Mifipto dMlgn and %\Em 

Estimates from the survey are based on'TOrf ob^ 
lained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawn— the 
cfty*s complete housing inventory, as determined by 
the 1970 Census of Population and Housing— was 
the same as that for the victimization siyvey. A 
determination was made that a sample roughly half 
the size of the victimization sample would yield 
enough attitudinal data on which to base reliable 
estimates. For the purpose of selecting the victimiza- 
tion sample, the city's housing units were distributed 
among 105 strata on the basis of varmus charac- 
teristics. Occupied units, which comprised the ma- 
jority, wffe grouped into 100 strata defined by a 
combination of the following characteristics: type of 
tenure (owned or rented); number of household 
members (five categories); hQUsehold income (five 
cateiories); and race of head of household (whiie^r 
other than white). Housing units vacant at the timj 
of the Census were assigned to an additional four 



strata, where they were distributed on the basis of 
rental of proper^ty value. A single stratum incorpor- 
ated group quarters. ^ 

To account for units built after the 1 970 Census, a 
sample was drawn, by means of an independeni 
clerical operation, of permlti issued for the con- 
struction of residential housing within the city. This * 
enabled the proper representation in |he survey of 
persons occupying housing built after 1970. 

In order to develop the half sample rcquirtd for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly assigned 
to 1 of 1 2 panels, with units in the first 6 panels being 
designated for the attitude survey. This procedure 
resulted in the selection of 6,199 housing units, Dur- 
ing the survey period, 1,139 of these units were 
found to be vacant, dmoliih^i comMMtd to non« ^ 
residential use, temporarily occupied by nonresi^ 
dents, or otherwise ineligible for both the victimlia- 
tion and attitude surveys. At an additional 194 units 
visited by interviewers it was impossible to conduct 
interviews because the occupants could not be 
reached after repeated calls, did notwish to partici- 
pate in the survey, or were unavailaWe for other 
reasons. Therefore, interviews were taken with the 
occupants of 4,866 housing units, and the rate of 
participation among units qualified for mterviewing^ ^ 
was 96,2 percent. Participating units were occupied 
by a total of 9,748 persons age 16 alW over, or an 
average of 2.0 residents of the relevant agai per unit. 
Interview were conducted with 9,357 of these per- 
vsons, resulting in a response rate of 96.0 percent 
among dligibie residents. 

latlmatlon prooedure 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
^ were assigned either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for the records of individual respond*^ 
entsand anothertor those of household respondents. 
In each case, the final weight was the product of two 
elements— a factor of roughly twice the weight used 
in tkbulating victimization data estimates and a ratio 
estimation factor. The following steps determined 
the tabulation weight for personal victimization data 
and wer,e, therefore, an integral part of the estima- 
tion procedure for attitude data gathered from. in- 
dividual respondents: (1) a basic weight, refTectlng 
the selected unit's probability of being included in 
the samplf ; (2) a factor to compensate for the sub- / 
sampling of units, a situation that arose in instances . 
where the interviewer discovered many more units at 
the sample address than had been listed in the decen-' , 
nial Census; (3) a within-household noninterview 
adjustment to account for situations where at least 
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one bui not all eli|ibli ptrioni In ■ houiehdld were 
ilAtervitwdd; (4) a houiihold noninteFvitw adjuit- 
mim to i€€ouiit for houieholdi qualified to particle 
pate in the lurvey but from which an interview waa 
not obtained; (5) a houiehold ratio estimate factor 
for bringing estimates developed from the sample of 
1970 housing units into adjustment with the com^ 
plete Census count of such units; and (§) a popula- 
tion ratio estimate factor that brought the sample 
^ estimate into accord with post-Census estimates of 
the population age 12 and over and adjusted the 
data for possible bias^ resulting from under- 
coverage or overcovcrage of the population. 

The household ratio eitin\ation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of sam- 
pling lariability* thereby r^ucing the margin of er- 
ror in the tabulated survey results. It also compen- 
sated for the ejccluiion from each stratum of any 
households already included in samples for certain 
other Census Bureau programs. The household ratio 
estimator was not applied to interview records 
gathered from residents of group quarters or of units 
constructed after the Census. For household vie- 
^imiiation data (and attitude data from household 
respondents), the final weight incorporated all of the 
steps described above except the thirdtind sixth. 

The ratio estimation factor, second elament of the ^ 
final Weight, was an adjustment for bringing da^a 
from the attitude survey" (which, as indicated, was 
based on a half sample) into* Record with daii"frorft 
the yictimization survey (based oathe whole samr 
ple). This adjustment, requir^d^ because the attkud'e 
sapiple'^was^ratTdonj^y conilfucted from the vic= 
ti^ization«^samplti, was Osed for age, icx, and. 
; race chai'acteristiQ3 of resp^pdems. , 

MI0ill^ of Miln^^^ ^ ^ 

■ • . Ais previously note<ii lur^iy* results contained in 
this report ar^^stimates. 'BHpi^ ilje precautions 
taken to minim ize%am pi ing |%;ial 
^subject, to errors arising fn 
. siQiple ein^ipyed was qn|^|One of 
v^possiMe ibmples of lbuariize;!ith 
lifed apphfing the sample desi, 
cedureif^stimates\derived fr 
may A^ary^somcwhi^t; they ,^so 
^ fi|urei dev^eloped f^oro the^veragi 
samples, even if the^surveys ware a 
the same's^edules, instructions^ and intervieWers. 
* Th6 standard errdr of a survey estimate ^ a 
measure .of the variation amon| estimates fcom al 
posiible^ samples ind \^ t^efofe, a gaugjg of nh 
precision with which the estimate Yrom a part 
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Ity, the tj^i mates 
jte fact t^atihe 
Oar^ number of 
^uld h^ve been 
B^gl ect ion^^o - 
ifferent samplef 
ay djffcr from' 
of air<jp^ible 
linistei^^d with 
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sample approximates the average result of all possi- 
ble samples. The estimate and its associated stand- 
ard error may be used to construct a confidenci 
interval, that is, an interval having a prescribed 
probability that it would include the average result 
of all possible samples. The average value of alh 
possible samples may or may not be contained tn any 
particular computed interval. However, the chtflces 
are about 68 out of 100 that a survey-derivfd'/eiti^ 
mate wojtild differ from the average result of all 
possible samples by less than one standard ^ror. 
Similarly; the chances are about 90 ou^of 100 thtt 
the difference would be less than 1 .6 times the stand- 
ard error; about 95 out of 100 that the difference 
would be 2.0 times the itandard error; and 99 out of 
100 chances that it would be Im than 2.1 ttm0 the 
standard error. The 68 percent confidence interval 
is defined as the range of values given by the esti- 
mate minus the standard error and the estimate plus 
the standard error; the chances are 68 In jOO that the 
average value of all possible .samples , would fati 
within that range. Similarly, the 93 percjnt conh- 
dence interval is defined, as the estimate plus or * 
minus two standard^errori. . 

In addition to smpling er/orf^the^stimates pre- 
sented in this repor^'ire subject to non^&Wpling ar- 
ror, chlcny effecting tKei^ccurac^^of the distinciion 
between. victims and hopvictiitis^A major source ^ 
nonsampling error is t^mtid to tHViability pf .re- . 
spondents to recall whether oi* not they we|^ vic- 
timked during the 12 months ^rior to the tim^f in- ' 
teryiew. Research on recafll l^icates that the ability 
t^ rem^beE a crim| varies wit^ the yme interval ^ 
between^ victimization an4 'interview, tbe lypfe of^ 
crime, andt B^rhaps,^th€ sscio-demogbphic chara^- 
terJit^^'Mj^l^esf^ Taktp. togeiher, reca^ 

^"oblems mi^ V^ult ih an un^ersiatemeni ■ of f he 
^'true"^um6€r df victipiized ^erions'afld house^ 
hplds, as defined for the .pur^se of *this report, 
if A not hiy'. source of nonsampling error pertaining tg 
vict|nization experience involves; telesi:oping, or 
bringing within the ap^^riate I Z^rnqnth r|ferehca 
p^pd vict^Eatiohl: that occurr« bifore or after 
^ th^los&^li^pe^iod. ^ 

/Althdugn the prableps of recall^nd telescoping 
^Oblbiy weakened ,thi differentiation betWieri vie- 
tims and nonj^ims^th€se<4^^uld nofjiava affected 
the data ^^pertonar attitudes or^ behavior, 
f&evert^eless, sflrskjati may have Hteen affected by 
noqsariipllri4.errors {^suiting Irom incomplete or or- 
ronigous resp^ijse^, syst'en^tic mistak^^^inttoduGed 
by ^ntervidwefs^ ari'd improper ^8i^g and process- 
ing oftflt^. Many of these errors also* would oc^ur in 
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a compliQs^nsus. Quality control measures, such as 
thtirvlfw'ir obiirvation and a riinterview program « 
as wtii 9dit procidures in the Tield and at the 
ciej-iQal and computer processing itages, were 
Mttiized to keep such errors at an acceptably low 
^ level. As calculated for this survey, the standard er- 
fors partially measure only those random nonsam- 
pling errors arising from response and inte^ytewer 
errors; they do not, however, take into ac^unt any^ 
systematic biases in the data, 

Regarding the reliability of data, it should be- 
noted that estimales based on zero or on about 1 {) or 
fewer sample cases have been considered unreliable. 
Such estimales are identified in footnotes to the data 
tables and were not used for purposes of analysis in 
this report. For Houston, a minimum weighted esti- 
mate of 800 was considered statistically reliable, as 
was any percentage based on such a figure. 

Gompulatloii ■nd appllcatlon 
of the •tandard arror 

For survey estimates relevant to either the in- 
dividual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix can 
be used for gauging sampling variability. These er- 
rors are approximations and suggest an order of 
magnitude of the standard error rather than the pre- 
cise error associated with any given estimate. Table I 
contains standard error approximations applicable 
to information from, individual respondents and Ta- 
ble n gives errors tor data derived from household 
respondents. For percentages not specifically listed 
in the tables, linear interpolation must be used to ap- 
* proximate the standard error. 

To illustrate the application ot standard errors in 
measuring sampling variability, Data Table 1 in this 
report shows that 75.7 percent of all Houston resi- 
dents age 16 and over (937,200 persons) believed 
crime in the United States had increased. Two-way 
linear interpolation of data listed in Table I would 
yield a standard error of about 0 5 percent. Conse- 
quently, chances are 68 out of 1 00 that the eslimaied 
percentage of 75.7 would be within 0.5 percentage 
points of the average result from all possible sam- 
ples; i.e., the 68 percent confidence interval associ = 
atjed with the estimate would be from 75 2 to 76.2. 
Furthermore, the chances are 95 out of 100 that the 
estimated percentage would be roughly within 1.0 
percentage point of the aVerage for all samples; i.e.. 
the 95 percent confidence interval would be about 
74,7 to 76,7, percent. Standard errors associated 
with data from household respondents are calcu^ 
lated in the same manner, using Table II. 



In comparing Jtwo lample estimates, the standard 
error of the difference between the two figures is ap- 
proximately equal to the square root of the sum of 
the squares of the standard errors of each estimate 
considered leparately, As an example, Data Table 
12 shows that 30.4 percent of males and 9,6 percent 
of females felt very safe when out alone in the 
neighborhood at night, a difference of 20. B percent- 
age points. The standard error frtr each eitimate, 
determined by interpolation, was about 0,8 (males) 
and 0.5 (females), Using the formula described 
previously, the standard error of the difference 
between 30.4 and 9.6 percent ii expressed as 
y^O g)2\|. (0.5)3. which equals approximately 0,9, 
Thus, the cwnfidence interval at on? standard error 
arownd the difference of 20.8 would be from 19.9 to 
21,7 (20,8 plus or minus 0,9) and at two standard er- 
rors from 1 9.0 to 22,6. The ratio of a difference to its 
standard error defines a value that can be equated to 
a level of significance. For example, a ratio of about 
2.0 (or more) denotes that the difference is signifi- 
cant at the 95 percent confidence level (or higher); a 
ratio ranging between about 1.6 and 2,0 indicates 
that the difference is significant at a confidence level 
between 90 and 95 percent; and a ratio of less than 
about 1 .6 defines a level of ccmfidence below 90 per- 
cent. In the above example, the ratio of the 
difference (20.8) to the standard error (0,9) is equal 
to 23, 1 , a figure well above the 2,0 minimum level of 
confidence applied in this report. Thus, it was con- 
cluded that the difference between the two propor- 
tions was statistically significant. For data gathered 
from household respondents, the significance of 
differences between two sample estimates is tested by 
the same procedures, using standard errors in Table 
II, 
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Age— Th« ipproprlifc<i|e aatigory ii ditirminid 
by iMb ri«pondmi*i Mi M of the liit day of the 
I mooth pfMedlt^ tl^i Interview. 

i^aiaalflunllyi liiMmei-Includei the Income of the 
hduaehold ^iad^iaiid ill other related persons 
residing in t|ie if me household unit, Covers the 
12 months p^e^ihi the interview .and ineludes 

0 wag^« silai^iW^ net ineome from ^uiineis or 
farm, pensi^ns| ^tereit, dividends, rent, and 
tfny other fof m ^fimonetary income. The income 
, of persons unrelated to the head of hou^hold is 
excluded, 

Ajmyh— An mlawful phyiical attaek, whether ag- 
^ gravated or simple, upon a ^rson. Includii at- 
tempt^ assaulti with or without a wea^n. Ex- 
cludea rape anc| at||&mpt^ rape, as well as at- 
taeks invotving theih or attempted theft, which 
are clasaifled as robbery. 

Burglary— Unlawfi|i;or forcible entry of a residence, 
usually, but not^n^eisarily, attended by theft, 
i Includes attemptfd'fbrcible entry. 

Central city— The pargesi city of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 

Community relations— Refers to question 14b (ways 
pf improving police performance) and includes 
two response categories: **Bc more courteous, 
improve attitude, community relations*' and 
"Don*t discriminate/' 

Downtown shopping area— The central shopping 
district of the city where the respondeni lives. 

Evening erttertainment— Refers to entertainment 
^ available in public places, such as restaurants, 
theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars, ice 
cream parlors, etc. Encludes club meetings, 
shopping, and social visits to the homes of rela- 
tives or acquaintances. 

General merchandise shopping— Refers to shopping 
for goods other than food, such as clothing, fur- 
niture, housewares, etc. 

Head of household— For classification purposes, 
only one individual per household can be the 
head person. In husband-wife households, the 
husband arbitrarily is considered to be the head. 
In other households, the head person is the in- 
dividual so regarded by its members; generally, 
that person is the chief breadwinner. 

Household— Consists of the occupants of separate 
living quarters meeting either of the following 
criteria: (1) Perswifi whether present or tem- 
porarily absent, whose usual place of residence 



is the housing unit in question, or (2) Perioiis 
staying in the housing unit who have no utual 
place of residenee elsewhere, 

Houiehold attitude questions— Items 1 through 7 of 
Form NCS 6. For households that consist of 
more than one membir, the qutitions apply to 
the entire household. 

Household larceny— Theft or attempted theft of 
property or cash from a residence or its immedi^ 
ate vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcible 
entry, or unlawful entry are not involved. 

Household respondent— A knowledgeable adult ^ 
member of the household, most frequedtt|he 
head of household or that person's spou^^pr 
each household, such a person answers ^e 
''houiehold attitude quMioM.'* 

Individual attitude questions— Items 8 through 16 
of Form NCS 6. The questions apply to each 
person, not the entire household. 

Individual respondent^ — Each person age 16 and 
over, including the household respondent, who 
participates in the survey. All such persons 
answer the 'individual attitude questions." 

Local police— The police force in the city where the 
respondent lives at the time of the interview. 

Major food shopping— Refers to shipping for the 
bulk of the household's groceries. 

Measured crimes— For the purpose of this report, 
the ofTenses are rape, personal robbery, assault, 
perionaf larceny, burglary, household larceny, 
and motor vehicle theft, as determined by the 
victimization component of the survey*. Includes 
both completed and attempted acts that occur- 
red during the 12 months prior to the month of 
interview. 

Motor vehicle theft— Stealing or unauthorized tak^ 
ing of a motor vehicle, including attempts at 
such acts. Motor vehicles include automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehicles legally allowed on public roads and 
highways. 

Neighborhood— The general vicinity of the respond- 
ent's dwelling. The boundaries of a neighbor- 
hood define an area with which the respondent 
identifies, 

Nonvictim— See '*Not victimized," below. 
Not victimized— For the purpose of this report, per- 
sons not categorized as "victimized" (see below) 
are considered ''not victimized." 
Offender— The perpetrator of a crime. 
Operational practices— Refers to question 14b (ways 
of improving police performance) and includes 
four response categories: ^'Concentrate on more 
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ImpOftam diltiM, tarloui crim€, etc/'; "Be more 
prompt, reiponilvi, alert"; "Need more triffic 
contror*;ind **Niid mori polictmen of particu- 
lar typi (foot, car) in ccrtiin areas ur at certain 

Partonal larceny^Theft or attempted thefiof prop- 
arty or cash, either with contact (but without 
force or'threat of force) or without direct con- 
tact between victim and offender. 

Personnel resources— Refers to question 14b (ways 
of improv,ing police performance) and includes 
two response categories: "Hire more poticemen'* 
and "Improve training, raise qualifications or 
pay, recruitment policies/- 

Race — ^Determined by the interviewer upon obscr- 
vahon, and asked only about persons not related 
to the head of houiehold who were not present at 
the ^ime of interview. The racial categories dis- 
tinguished are white, black, and other. The 
category ''other** consists mainly of American 
Indians and /or persons of Asian ancestry . 

Rape^ — Carnal knowledge through the use of force 
or the threat of force, including attempts 
StatAitory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rate of victimization— See "Victimization rate," 
below. 

Robbery — Theft or attempted theft, directly from a 
person, of property or cash by force or threat of 
force, with or without a weapon. 

Series victimizations— Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to identify separately 
the details of each act, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately the total number of such acts. 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes 
measured by the victimization component of the 
survey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping areas— Shop- 
ping centers or districts either outside the city 
limits or in outlying areas of the city near the 
'\ respondent's residence. 

Victim — See "Victimized," below. 

Victimization— A specific criminal act as it affects a 
single victim, whether a person or household. In 
criminal acts against persons, the number of vic= 
timizations is determined by the number of vic= 
tims of such acts. Each criminal act agaLnst a 
household is assumed to involve a single victim, 
the affected househc|d. 

Victimization rate^ — Fq/T crimes against persons, the 
victimization ^ measure of occurrence 

among populatipn groups at risk, i^ computed 



on the biitlof the number of victim izalioni per 
l,OM resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes against households, victimizatlort ratei 
are calculated on the basis of the number of vie- 
timizaiions per 1,000 households, 
Victimized^ — For the purpose of this report, persons 
are regarded as ''victimized" if they meet either 
of two criteria ( I ) They personally experienced 
one or more of the following criminal victimiza- 
tions during the I 2 months prior to the month of 
interview: rape, personal robbery, assault, or 
personal larceny. Or, (2) they are members of a 
household that experienced one or more of the 
following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame: burglary, household larceny, 
or motor vehicle theft. 
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f. ?^ n<-Vf RNv!FNT rmrirvsii Of ric f iptr jf.^ m 



y J. OIPARTMiNT OP JUtTiei 
LAW INPOmiMINT AMMf ANei ADMINnTRATIM 

USER EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Heyitdn i Publte Atti^dM About Crfitie 



ih$ Law litfoftMfMnt Aififtanet Mminlttration ii inttrettid In your eoftimaiitt and luyiNtiofii 
itoout lliii nport VVf hav a prevldad ttili form for wrhattvar opInlMi yoti wlih to anprvM about H, Pfaaia 
itft out botii of tfitia Ngat, wtj^h tfiam togiftiar oh ona wnar, and fM to that tht Law Enfor^ffiafit 
AMltiaiiio Mmtoiittratlon addrau ^paari on t^^ Aftar folding, um npt to laal dowd. No^ 

pott aji jtamji it naeawfy , 

Thanli you for your halp. ^ 



1. Fof wtiat purpoM did you uia diii raport? 



For that purposa, tht report- □ Mat most of my ntads □ Mat soma of my naads DMat nona of my naadi 



3. How will thii raport ba uicful to you? 

□ Data Bur€« □ Dihar fp/ms ^mcifvL 
O TMfhinf maiarwi — ---- — — 



□ Mwrwmm for afticia or raporl □ Will ^ b« uMfui tQ mm iplwmn wluinli 
D G«ii«ral iiifof matlon _ — --— — ^ — ^- = 



O Criminal juitica prsgfim plannif^ 



4, Whidi parti of tht rtport, if any, were difficult to undtritand or u»? How eould thtV ba improvid? 



5. Can yo« point out specific parts of the tiMt or table notes that art not elaar or termi that need to ba defined? 



Faga 1 



•» Afi iMrt wmf9 Mi ra p or t t«fM to Im^mrttf tlitt yw titvt not nMntteflid? 



I 

I 



7. Nlllt BiQBM eihtr tepiei ymi «4lild liki to im addrtntd in futtirt tnilytls rtportt uti 
Synrtv victim iitt ion mnd/of attitude datJ. 



t. In whet MjM^ity did you use this rei^rt? 

□ Wimrctiir 

□ idueetor 

□ Student 

Q Criininel juttise egeficy wnployee 

Q Geverrifiient ottief tfien efimiritt luttlet - Sfi§cify^ 

□ Othtr ^C/^ 
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□ NMi ar pftMM M«m nrv t M t ( 1 CrMi»f«»l jMie* plAiini^ 



11 If yey iMti thto raport ai a sriminal |uitlea tmpldy«i, pitaK IndicM fha ^fpa ol poiHion yM hoid. 
/ilaf* a// mpfy 

□ ■yijii planiiar/a^aiyaw/iwaty^ U ^..^ 

U Opf tttam Of wnififntni ptonhsr/tvilyatsf /•nalvH — — — — ------ 

. - - ^^,=-^4. — = ^ ^ ^ — — — I - ^ 

12. AMMIof^ eommanti 



OPtWMAL 



Ti 

i i 



ZIP 



^oiTMi MMO reft PAfO 

U t DiPANTiMNT Of JUtTICi 




DirMlof. SiaUtll£i Divit^ 

National Criminal Jutfica informaflan and Slaflstica Sarvlea 
Law EnfOf€Miiant Aaalatanca Mmlniiiratlari 
U.S. Daparimant of Juaflca 
Waalilngton, D C 20S31 



....... 



(Fold hmf) 



ERIC 



NOJRS REQISTRATiON 

The National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS) abstwcts documenis publiihed in the criminal justice field. Persorii 
who ire registered with the Reference Service receive announcements of documents in their stated nelds of interest md order 
forms for free copies of LEAA and NCJISS publicaiions. If you are not registered with the Refererice Service, and wish to be. 
pieiie provide your name and miiling address below and check the appropriate bo%, 



Hmmm 








□ PItaM Mild me • 
NCJRS r»glttfatlan 


Nyfnb#r 


Id itrMt 






form. 

□ plaaM Mnd ma tha 
raporta llatad 
baldw, ^ 


City 




State 


ZIP 



(Fold hara) 



U.S. DVMTMeNT OF JUiTICf 

Law inforoam«nt Asaiatanca Admlnlitratldn 

Waahlngidfi, P.O. 2^1 

( 



POSTAai AND FEiS PAID 
U,S. DiPARTlWiH^ OF JUSnCi 
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tjMr Servloet Ddpartm#nt 2 % 
National Criminal Justice Rafar#nQd^rvloe' 
Law Enforoement Aaalatance Admlnialratlon 
U.S. Dtpartment of Juatlce 
6000 

Rdolivllla, Maryland 208S0 



ERIC 



(Fold hara) 



If you wish to receive ctjpies of any of ihc Niitional Criminal Jusiica Informaiion and Suitisiics 
Service reports hsied inside iheJrcini ec'iver, pleuse lisi ihem below and include yrjur name tinU ad- 
dress in the space prjjVidcd above 



6./ 



